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REDEEMED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Lixg one who has received a sudden blow 
which as 1 only feels oe dazed sort of 
numbness, stood y still, repeating 
to himself Mr, Tey's inat words, as if by 
their, iteration he fancied he should compre. 
hend what they meant. 
Not Mrs, Maxwell’s nephew !—nameless |— 
ennilegs! Could this be possible, or was it a 
coined a: Gere: 2 codec 40:tnealt 


and h 

He knew very little of Mr. Darley. Mrs. 
Maxwell had spoken of him but rarely, for 
between her own and her brother's character 
there was no Le whatever, and even 
the bond of ip had been insufficient to 
overcome the repugnance she entertained 


what 
action Mr. Dar! take 
: ley in case of his 


{[MURIEL TURNED ROUND TO FIND HERSELF FACE TO FACE WITH LORD URWICKE.] 


Now that the fact confronted him in such 
an unlooked-for guise it took him completely 
at a disadvantage, and he felt like a man 
gro’ about in utter darkness. 

tly he felt a touch on his arm, and, 
looking up, saw Fletcher at his side. 

“Don’t take any notice of what that man 
says, Master Phillip—he’s as hard and cruel as 
the grave!” she exclaimed, with a vindictive 
glance in the direction in which he had dis. 
ap “Come into my room and rest 
gr roe eek om ome gion af 

most un young man al- 

lowed her to lead him to a small apartment in 

the rear of the house, where she drew forward 

an arm-chair, and then proceeded to pour out 

osanet See & pot put down in the fender 
warm 


‘Drink it Master Phillip—it'll do yon good, 
and Pa must want it after that long journey, 
for I'll warrant you've had neither bit nor 


emp since you 
was true, and much as Phillip had often 
affected to the ‘‘old woman’s bever- 


age,”’ he drank it now, and felt refreshed, and 
better able to face his difficulties after it. 


€ 














‘* Now tell me, Fletcher,” he said, “is there 
any chance of getting to see my poor aunt?” 

The old woman shook her h 

“I’m afraid not, for Mr. Darley has the key 
of the room, and, more than that, has put his 
seal on the lock of the door.” 

“ Why didn’t you send for me before, so that 
I might have seen her alive?” exclaimed the 
young man, peprenensaly. 

“Té wasn’t my fault, Mr. Phillip, indeed it 
wasn’t! Ill tell you all about it, and then 
you'll see I’m not to blame. As you know, 
my poor mistress has not been quite well for 
some time, but we none of us dreamt there 
was anything serious the matter, neither did 
she herself. On Sunday—the night before 
last—she had the doctor in, and afterwards 
asked me to write for you to come home, but 
told me not to say anything in the letter that 
might alarm you concerning her state of 
health. I wrote, and wanted to telegraph, but 
she wouldn’t let me—she said there was no 
immediate hurry, only she should feel more 
satisfied if you were with her. But for all 
that, the doctor must have known there was 
danger, for as ill-lack would have it, he met 
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, and fp 
by was 





Fletcher, lion a little pause, devcted to the 


ps bécailice you were abdut 
pee y would have bée; 


fi ee she and I wen 
nogiag en we got te thesot 


found her ye sronth be ewagepie td the floor sane 


task of wiping her eyes; “ 1gitLiG mee ot little stting Boo 


brother begged very hard for a reconciliation, 
and she could yoy refuse hy patch up the 
old quarrel, so he stayed and was. ; 
all the afternoon. i ughter camé too, but | 
did mot stay long beeause he would’nt let her; 
and about four o’clock I was called in tom Jn fo my 
‘mistress'# reom,- her-very white 
ill—so bad, in fact, that I knew she had not 
long to live 1"? 

‘Telegraph for si ams now,’’ sk 
“T want to—I must see bim before; 

“And so I lost no time in sem 
message——” 

“ Which I did not fiip. till 
started!" groaned P ‘ 
nearest officeis several miles aw; trom where 















Fleteher, ‘‘ and stayed ® 
he went away Mr. Dag 
room, and said he waameed 
his sister ; but bef @ lon, ; 
and told me to go, 1 f 
him to bring heng ‘ale E hii 





she never qui ae 
this morning 

There was siler 
bitterly regretting b 
earlier, so that he 









: minutes, Phillip 
not been a few hours 
have paid good-bye to 
his best friend ‘ere ‘get Out on that long 
journey from whence $here.i# no return. 

‘* Directly she died,” #aid’ the servant, 
sently, ‘*Mr. Darley took possession, an o 
once sealed up all the rooms—except yours 
and his sister’s peivaly study, where he sits 
himsélf.”’ 

« You witnessed hi ing to me?” said 
Phillip, abruptly. ‘““%ou heard all he said; 
can you tell me what’he meant?” 

The old woman paused, and did not reply. 

‘¢ Don't hesitate to Sell me, whatever it may | 
be!” exclaimed Grevilla, with impatient 
earnestness; “ recolle@t,I Know nothing what- 
everof the facts he bas stated, and there is 
no = a i me to a.solution of the 
myst 7° ™ 

“ Wei, then, Mr. Mp, I'll give you all 
the part ioulars I know ; ; u must prepare 
yourself for a surprise, and“hot an agreeable 
one either, What Mr. Darley said is quite 
true—you are no relation of his or Mrs, Max- 
well!” 

“Then who am I?” his pallid face.growing 
yet whiter at this confirmation of his fears, 

“That Ican’t tell you; but this is yall .. 
came about that Mrs. Maxwell -adopted y 
Some eighteen years ‘ago, that is ircetly 
after she lost herlittle boy, she, was not well, 
and took apartments in # little ‘Village in 
Wales, called Liantrestan. “It was a ‘very 
quiet out-of-the-way place, =p mongst the 
hills, and with ey ths cottagers Wight 
by way of neighbours, so 
very glad to make the aatatsitanos UF of "aaa 
who lived ina little villa*néar, and Went by 
the name of Greville—though’ I’ve often fan. 
cied it wasn’t her tight one. ‘Bhé was a ve 
pretty woman, but so quiet and reservéd ‘th hat 
it was rather hard to get on with her; and 
indeed, ‘with great dithedity eo 
it ‘was with great 11 
Iniimatedicied sie 16 Cotte ites viiowa bes 
tween them. She safd et hesbaid Wie ot Was away 
on the continent, but'she did‘not mention him 
oftén, and was as close as close be-over 
her own affairs. You were five’ years ld ‘at 
that time, and ‘often used to tome to our 
house—for Mrs. Maxwell had ‘taken’ a great 
faucy to you, and liked to have you with her, 








in her hand, an 
were very mueh: 











tanght tae 


outwith her oy 
angry at what i 
they had a 
Mrs. Maxwell @ 


father-—not hing, 
letters. c ity 

mother, an 
them, but 
— she kept 


Wales as 7 8 


— 
t was hrough hi 















' aster Phillip ; 
being penniless, T don’t think you need be at all 
afraid, for Mrs. Maxwell never made any secret 
of her intention to leave you all she had, and 
last Saturday a lawyer was clcseted with her 
all the afternoon—making her will, to the best 


of my belief.” 


For some time after Fletcher me off speak- 
ing ‘Phillip remained ‘immersed « 
meditation, his mind busy with the rovelation 


d 
who | fog to Bias “Tat soquainting pat 


atituting a. 86 

and whet he who 
that the soot vert fo 
and would not Believe, © 


Greville racing Wi 


that raystery must 


atid knocked att: 


had te 









‘na the 
Gar s ke A i 


man es, my time.is pre 
aang Sor men 


want ‘to 
rth 


by her ee sided 


rt te 
ref cree a he ae are or crying oa an 


Finding all our efforts at anita -her_useless | 
“wesent fora doctor, and when he came he de- 
clared life to be extinct. 
known for a long time she had been suffering 
from heart disease, and he said she must have 
_ — gudden shock that had brought about 


pit ond | oked at Phillip, who, with 


hand, was 
ued, aided by yen rapa 
ivi sink plac oly 
y 
and he could see it with startling 
althougs for go many 


It seemed he had 


5 all des epee of 












i | been Mrs. Maxwell's last presen 












» in 
he said is true, and 
se, Iam penniless, 










Saito Ot he ; i lett 
Fiese he felt ahioAlly 
acting on’ the alse Of th Det nt fa tose 
‘Goor'or thé roon 





notice fe tha is ception 
ae : . Max er 17 
es fo ny ~ er ‘or 
the parfiose ot - 


a. ; Tas have wihot! Booked abt my sister's 
ete ee as yet—when I do I will keep the 


tters for you.” 


1 Mr. ‘Darley called 


; end-wae-about-retiring, when 
“ Stay a minute a tog A ou athe ve 


well 3 leary dated. My 
Fit your pos Sa eT Mtsine: 
di without 


out a will, ccnanauentay » who am 


her next of kin, claim-everything. You cannot 


to doan f —” 
ET ae Sopa an oni Ia” lnerrapted 
the y man, , ‘but I thonght—t 













“Thank you, ' \t is a-point I have no 





| wish to discuss With you,” put in Phillip, 


t matter cannot interest 







t— and what- 
. ever books ag to you, and the sooner od 
ej -te out of ouse the better I shall be 





“Very ‘well, ” Phillip said, simply. * Is-there 

any other —— you wish to of?” 
No, that is all.” 

“ Then, I will wish you good morning !” 

And he went out, while Mr. Darley leaned 
back in his chair with knitted brows, diml 
conscious that this moment to which he - 
Schnnsh he hed for 80 was hardl 

um: —_ vs 
perfect calmness good breeding had. 
anarmour that his opponent was power 
penetrate. 


Bat as soon as Phillip reached his own 
room all the calmness vanished; his eyes 
his chest heaved, and it was some 
moments before he was able to master his 
—— — he sat down in front of “ 


that had po -in-the short time ace 

they parted. 

He Hooked his situation bol in the face. 

fe had now ‘no one to depend upon; ‘and must 
érefo ‘once’ to catve ee frture 


ber iatate The: y he had” 
eee with ‘regkrd “to” ald 
t money, 80 béfore’ ithe 
must work in order to otal oe 
cravel, —— could knew - pic- 
an ines to” {an sometenses, 
ane art Papen nt occasion & 


sous té hat, urate oe oh = 
yet owe"? 
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: Titely things have cpetest tee a vigeount |! 
as it may.' 
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engagement wonld: be dishonourable, and a 
herself. 


girl 
No, the only thing he could. do was to give 
nieweit So he wrote:a long: letter, 


everything to her, and Lanends by:di her 
farewell—a ‘farewell that nen, 
might net; after:all, be for te a —A 
ceeded in ‘his profession; would only, 

true, the: future might uite bim for 
the bitterness of. the ithe future 


was so-far off, andahe: preteens. 80 neat and so 
bitter be : 


t “CHAPTER VY. 

In the ‘loxugiously. i room of @ 
about a week after his siater’s death. He had 
the Times aengeie his hand, a bottle 
of sfomable, wall vend a general air of 


in neater — ea d. 
him, for Joseph Darley.at;bome and Jpseph 

y in: business .wene two v: 
pees eae es amg daughter wm 


her his, and ok 


within.» very extended, 
Po. said s ie of Mr. 
whether:trne or not uestion. 
however, a well-known fact, that to his legiti- 
mate practice of the law.he added; money- 
; and many yee eye mead me 
rate of —— > he exacted;.ani 
brought .on ‘those unfortunate . J ge who 
— helpless cat pt ee § in bia elutohes. |, 


proceedings, | . 
3 da , point of fact, }. 
continental 
tat er 


a magnificent lashes—a 
beanty f to strike at, so mew ar | 
upen you the more you saw it. 

deceived by her absence of colour, o 

plain, though everyone agreed | that babean 
certain simple, stintely grace of her own: thet 


individualized her 
ate ee ~ Hn her father, looking up ‘pud- 
pa from his paper, ‘‘Lord Urwicke left 
pe at the office that he should call this 
vi ning.” 
A bright colour flamed into the girl’s cheeks, 
ond pes eyes fell—signs that were not lost on 


™ iz ¥ ap continued, feuhes petlens is 

“ You. over 7 shyness, rs 

him ae he; is hare. 4 t seers a8 of iF hie Sy 
_were- e 

Sirectly I he comes Fy 9; ‘nheth 70% ance, Te 1 

pa 4 meree how how eloquent you may have been a 


“He takes more interest, in our cony 
tion than in mine, papa.” shi sais 
‘“Pshaw, nonsense! Do you *su he 
Somes 59 Sot on ae oem, Hine noe? oung as 
a are, you are surely woman ‘ough to kn 
tter than in that! aes me " 


‘“‘ He has certainly never given me reason'to 


suppose his visits: yany-r nee’ to me,” 
she rejoined,quietly. ‘In fact, so'fares I can 
make out, his motivesfor. coming at all'consist 


in his desire to talk over business matters that 
- have not time toattend to- “during the 
ay.” 
‘* You certainly lack one .of the leading at- 
a of lr a y!” said eaten, 
an uneasy: ‘more un- 
to a lawyer’s daughter, romantic 
sound;.and-a coronet — look 


very well on that brown hair of .yours.” - 


' bmaent force, 


The. girl blushed dangly and turned away; 
‘evidently with no desire to continue the con- 
‘versation, Her. father glanced critically at 
her dress, which was one of ‘black silk. 

‘‘ Black doesn’t suit you,” he remarked, dis- 
contentedly, when his survey was over. “It is 
& pity. you had to go into mourning for your 
aunt just.now.” 

‘\Poor;aunt |.”’-murmured Mariel, inyolun- 
1 oa “T wish I had seen and known more 


‘* Wish nothing of the sort, She was an in- 
consistent, pig-headed..creatare, who had no 
nespect for..the claims of kindred!” cried 
Darley, ave wi “If she had had her way 
ae i» mene willed every penny she pos- 


whats Apo you mean 2” 

“ Why, this: Qaly three days before her 
ne she gave. wat ee for - bag to. be 

e, leaving tha nephew of hers, 

Phillip Greyille, all she had, Luckily she 
died before signing .it, otherwise neither you 
matt mcela, have benefited one farthing by her 
Ww 

But,” said Mariel, her eyes opening very 
wide, “ ii she gave.instruetions for such a will 
to be made, it must. have been her wish that 
| Mz, Greville.should be her heir! ’ 

! Agsnredly there cag be no doubt of that.” 

“Then, you: surely will not take advantage 
of.a point « ot law, such as her not having had 
tims to sign the will ; suzely yen will.agt as. if 
the signature had been there ? 

‘‘ Surely I shall do nething of the sort! Are 
you mad, to suggest such a thing? Don’t _ 
he |: know she sas & very wealthy woman, and 
— to mine, will make a righ Selene 


Otte want her money. . I should,hate to 

enriched by such dishonest means!” rising 
vine her cupthemen’ and, speaking with vehe- 
(‘I should always feel the money 
bei rs to Phillip Greville, not to me ‘ ” 

‘*That’s because you are a fool,” observed 
} her father, trenchantly, 

Bhe hesitated a moment, and.then came and 
malt afi his side, earnest entreaty shining in 
herlumipouseyes, _. 

‘“Papa, dear ,papa,ide give|.it him, for 
my eake—if not the whole, atleast a part!’ 

i one brass: toon amelie ger ere too 

alweady. splend whages Dy 8 
} luxuxiqus, life, unlimited pocket money Why, 
he must jsongider . himself one.of. the, Juckient 
fellows under ne aun. to have fared so well. 
Besides, he has his: profession of axtist—” with 
® sneer, that to. say the ‘‘ profession of 
artist ” (was, one: Mr, Darley was mot inclined 
to estimate very highly. 

A bitter anneos rose t0. Mariel’. liga, but it 
. Was unspoken, for at. that minute aseryant 
db hepa eos ctincagealh 

th »& gen — giving the 
name <of; Greville has called, and wishes: to 
a to you—he says he! won't! detain-you 

g. ” 

«Pell him Tean’t see him,” began thelawyer 
owe 5 then, as if atrack by some: ides, "On 

thoughts I wiltsee him ;. bring himin.” 

** Don’t be hard on him, papa,” whispered 
Muriel,.as Phillip entered. 

The few; that had since Mrs. 
Maxwell's death had heen cient to produce 
@ great change in the young man; he looked 
years older than his actual age,.and there 
“were deep.lines on his face, telling of man 
honra’ anxious thought. .He bowed. to: Mariel, 
er iene sme ne with a ——e 

“*T called ie purpose of asking va 
had found the letters I apoke of: the- 
day. Iam anxious-to-refer to them,” he said. 

“T have been very busy of late, and cosa 6 
looked through the ‘documents left by my 
sister, yet returned: Dar curiously ir- 
‘the utter. rs age of hostility in 
Senpnaknemale manners. 





“As I told you before, you shall have the 
letters—supposing them to exist—as scon as I 
find them.” 

Greville saw that it would be of no avail to 
pay. more,;so with a bow that included 
father, and daughter he left the room; but 

before he had gone far a small hand was laid 
gently on his sleeve, and Muriel Darley stood 
beside him, 

* Mr. Greville, I want to tell you it is not 
my wish you should be deprived of the money 
my sunt intended you to have,” she exclaimed, 

eagerly. ‘‘If- I had any influence in the 
matter the will shonld be carried out exactly 
es if it were properly executed, only, un- 
fortunately—you will accept my sympathy, 
will you not? And don’t blame me as having 

a share in taking your legacy from you,’ 
jocking up at him with wistful, grey eyes. 

‘Blame you? Certainly not! But I am 
deeply grateful for your kindness,” he old, 
pressing his lips to her .hand. ‘“ Besides, I 
really had no right to the money, and so I 
ae no right to feel aggrieved at not getting 


pe ” went on Mariel, hesitating, ‘‘I 
should like to be your friend, and help you if 
Iconid. . Are you in want of money?” 

*QOh,..no!” said Phillip, colouring, but 
really touched by her evident sincerity. “I 
have plenty to go on with, and I am working 
' hard:at.a picture which I hope to sell. by I 
can.only get work to do I shall be all ri 

Mariel remained for a few seconds oat in 
thought, then she said,— 

‘* Well, atall events, leave me your address, 
and I may hear of something for you. If I 
should have a chance of coming across the 
letters you spoke of—but I don’t think it in the 
least likely—I will forward them to you at 
once,” 

He complied with her request by tearing a 
leaf from his pocket-book, and writing on it 
the name of the street where he had taken 

apartments on leaving Gordon-square, and 
t en, thanking ‘her, he wished her good-bye, 
and left the house. 

Soon afterwards the expected visitor arrived, 
and was welcomed yory cordially by his host, 
who begged him to be seated and pressed him 
to have some wine—an inyitation® he ‘was not 
backward in accepting. 
~ Gord Urwicke was a tall, fair, distinguished- 
looking man of about thirty, with a blend 
moustache and, just now, a-very harassed ex- 

ression. of countenance. Truth to tell, he 

‘ook little notice of Muriel on entering be- 
rot a courteous inquiry after her health, and 

d not make-the least effort to enter into con- 
versation with her. 

“T called at your office this morning, Darley, 
but found you out—my usual luck,” he ob- 
‘served. -‘* There never was such an unfortu- 
nate beggar under the sun-as myself.” 

‘*Portune is fickle, my dear Viscount!” re- 
turned the lawyer, blandly ; “and often when 
she frowns most she is only concealing some 
good in'the future.” 

“Thefuture!’’ he echoed, shuddering. ‘‘I 
hate thinking of it! The fact is,” breaking 
off abruptly, and casting a glance at Muriel, 
“T want'to talk to you-on rather important 
matters of business if you can spare me five 
minutes.” 

Muriel instantly accepted the hint, and rose 
+0 leave the room, Lord Urwicke hastening to 
open the door for her exit. 

As she disappeared he breathed a sigh of 
felief, and, coming back to the table, drew 


‘his chair up close to that of Darley, and began 


cheat ut in a low tone, so that there 
§ no possibility of their being over- 


‘The crash has come at last, Darley ; I’m 
at the very end of my. tether now, and to- 
morrow by this time, unless the mortgage- 
money be paid, Cassells will foreclose, and I 
shall lose everything.” 

‘tAh! not a very cheerful look out, cer- 
tainly |” 





“ Cheerful ! Why it’s enough to make a fellow 
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blow his brains ont, and if it were not for the 
cowardice of the thing I’d do it!’” 

“Nonsense! There may be a way out of 
your difficulty even yet.” 

“Tf there is, I don’t see it, I’ve been try- 
ing to get a talk with you for the last three or 
four days, but you've always been out when I 
called at the o * 

Mr. Darley had a motive for being “ always 
out,” but this he prudently refrained from 
mentioning. 

“Now tell me exactly. how matters stand,” 
he said, crossing one leg over the other, “ and 
then we'll see what is to be done.” 

Lord Urwicke stared. 

“ Tell you how matters stand ! ’ he repeated. 
‘““Why you know as well as I do—perhaps 
better. You are perfectly aware that I have 
b-en an infernal scoundrel, and m ed the 
Urwicke estates for as much as I could get on 
them—that Oassells, the mortgagee, has called 
in the money, and I have not got it to pay 
him, so at sunset to-morrow my inheritance 
passes from me,” speaking in a tone of bitter, 
passionate regret. ‘“ I would not care for any- 
thing else that my folly has brought me to, 
but I’d rather suffer ten thousand torments 
than have my birthright taken from me! ”’ 

“ And yet you have known how matters were 
tending for a long time,” observed Darley, 
with an ill-concealed sneer. 

‘Have known—yes! Bat all the while I 
thought my lack would change. I thought I 
should be able to retrieve everythiag, and I 
should too, if that jockey had not played me 
false at Doncaster. It was Delilah failing to 
win the race that put the finishing stroke to 
my ruin,” 

‘*You are not the only man to whose mis- 
fortunes Delilah has put the finishing stroke,” 
remarked the lawyer, drily. “But that’s 
neither here nor there. The mischief’s done, 
and the question is, how to repair it? You 
have absolutely no resource left?” 

“None whatever, unless,” hesitating as one 
who feels his ground, ‘‘ you were to take up the 
mortgage yourself, and give me time to pay it 
off. You know when my aunt dies I expect to 
come in for a good slice of her property.” 

“Your aunt’s money is only a probability, 
not an assured thing—certainly not worth a 
post obit,” answered Darley, ing his head ; 
and then the two men relapsed into silence, 
the elder watching the younger very keenly 
from between the fingers he had put up to 
screen his face. 

‘“* Then it’s no use talking any more; it’s all 
up with me, and I must go the devil as soon 
as I can—the sooner the better!'’ exclaimed 
Urwicke, recklessly, jumping up and showing 
a haggard white face, whose despair was not 
concealed by his affectation of indifference. 
“Well, it’s my own fault, and it serves me 
right. I don’t complain, only ——” 

He stopped, and stared moodily at the wall 
opposite, looking at it with a blank sort of 
gaze that perceived nothing. 

“Stay a minute,” said the lawyer, deli- 
berately. ‘I have one last proposal to make, 
by which you may yet be saved—that is to say, 
if you accept it. Your deepest regrets, I under- 
stand, are for the Urwicke property. Now of 
~~ property J am the mortgagee, not Cassells, 
and —.” 


‘*You will give me time then?” cried the 
Viscount, a flash of hope kindling in his eyes. 

“Hush!” said the lawyer, lifting his hand, 
“hear mein silence. Those estates I intend 
for my daughter’s dowry, so I shall accept no 
compromise with regard to them, but whoever 
marries her becomes master of Urwicke Towers.” 

For a brief interval both men sat looking at 
each other, trying instinctively to penetrate 
each other's thoughts. 

**Then Miss Darley will be a rich prize for 
anyone fortunate enough to get her,” said the 
Viscount, at last, with a forced laugh. 

‘* She will, for she is a prize in herself,” re- 
joined Darley, emphatically. “Now, my lord, 
let us coms to the point without any more beat- 
ing about the bush—will you marry her?” 

Lord Urwicke started violently. 














Marry Muriel Darley, the daughter of a 
second-rate attorney—a money-lender, in fact 
—he, in whose veins ran some of the best 
blood in the kingdom ! 

The very idea of it was hateful, and, besides, 
he did not care for the girl herself. 

To him she was simply a pale, quiet, cold 
creature, without pretensions either to talent 
or beauty—the very last in the world he would 
have sought for his wife. 

As he thought of her there came before him 
another picture—that of a dark, imperious, 
rose-lipped woman, with the fascination of 
a Cleopatra in her dark eyes, and the 
remembrance made him groan—but yet——. 
His heritage, that had come down to him 
from so many generations—his name 
that had been for so long unsullied 

“Does Miss Darley know of your intention 
to make this proposal to me?” he asked, at 
length, very constrainedly. 

“She has aot the faintest idea of it; never- 
theless, I do not doubt her acquiescence.” 

“No,” thought Urwicke, bitterly, ‘‘ the pros- 
pect of a coronet would be too dazzling for her 
to resist.” Aloud he said, “ Before we pursue 
this subject any further I must tell you that my 
affections are already engaged.”’ 

“Do you mean you are betrothed to any- 
one?” demanded Darley, with knitted brows. 

“No, my position was such that I could not 
honourably enter into a formal engagement, 
so [am free as far as that goes. What I meant 
to say was, that, supposing I accepted your 
suggestion, I could make no pretense to— 
ove.” 

‘« That is quite a minor consideration,” said 
the lawyer, coolly. “It has always seemed to 
me that people who begin their married life on 
esteem, and a moderate amount of liking, 
stand a much greater chance of nortan 
than those whose violent passion p y 
wears itself out in three months. believe 
you would be kind to my girl, and, there- 
fore, I wish you to have her.” 

“ You wish me to have her because you'd like 
to have # daughter a viscountess,” thought 
Urwicke, not replying to this remark. 

As a matter-of-fact he did not put faith in 
Darley’s declaration that Muriel knew i 
of this proposal. He was inclined to believe 
they had talked it over between themselves, 
and the girl had resolved to raise herself on his 
downfall to a pedestal in cow Eman 
could never otherwise have attained. 

He pondered on his position, and cursed the 
reckless folly that had brought him to it. 
Clearly he had but one alternative, either to 
let everything go, emigrate to Australia, so as 
not to remain in the country where his dis- 
grace was known, and let his dishonoured name 
die out, or marry Muriel, and with her money 
restore the shattered fortunes of his race. 

As for that other woman—well, in any case, 
she could not be his wife; and if not she, it 
mattered little who, 

“T agree to your terms,’’ he said, at last, 
coldly and incisively, “‘on condition that I am 
not required to make a fool of myself in the 
way of love- Please impress on Miss 
Darley the necessity of dis with this 
rates a = and then you can make 
what arangements you think proper.” 

“That is~ well,” exclaimed Darley, trium- 
phant at the success of his plans, and shaking 
hands heartily with his p ive son-in-law. 
“The wedding shall be fixed as soon as pos- 
sible, and on that day I'll give into your hands 
the a of = reas Hy sere intact. ‘ 
goodly heritage to descend to your children an 
my grandchildren.” ' 


CHAPTER VI, 


Mr, Joserm Daniey was not only a clever mat 
in his profession, but more than that, a clever 
man out of it. He had studied haman natare 
pretty keenly, and fancied he knew it tho- 
roughly, so, taking one consideration with 
auother, he was aman who might be expected 
to bring to as issue any enterprise on 
which he embarked. 





He had long ago made up his mind that his 


Sees should marry d f 
nob oe ee thus all his es 
— 2. tee magma ge ry dea pra to 
seg pe in 


t 
knew perfectly well, for Muriel’s nature was 
intensely proud 
& moment imagined how matters really stood, 
nothing in te world would have prevailed upon 
her to marry Lord Urwicke: it wag this 
———S was carefully kept from her. 

When Darley told her of the viscount’s offer 
for her hand she was naturally surprised, as 
his manner had certainly never led her to 
im he cared for her, but at the sametime 
no of his m ves entered her 
head. She fancied him rich, and what reason 
could he—a nobleman—have for desiring to 


Lord: Urwicke with her whole heart, and had 
treasured up his slightest look or word as her 
dearest memories. 

It struck her as strange that he should leave 
her father to ask an answer to his suit, and she 
was involuntarily chilled by his manner, when 
at their next meeting he placed a costly circlet 
of diamonds round her finger in token of their 


betrothal. 

No lover-like caresses passed between them ; 
he did not even press her lips, but contented 
himself with touching her cheek as coldly 
as if it had been a piece of marble, instead ef 
warm, living flesh. ‘ 

Still he was anxious their wedding should be 
fixed, thinking, indeed, the sooner it was over 
the better for both, and so her father bade her 
make the wpe tions; and it was 
decided they married in less than a 
beginning of their e1 ti, 

The intervening time was filled in 
her trousseau, and all day long sbe was 
closeted with milliner and dressmaker, for 
Darley had given her carte blanche to order 
what she liked, and was himself constantly 
bringing her satins, priceless 
old lace, costly jewels fit for a countess. He 
was determined his daughter should enter her 
husband's family as befitted her fature rank. 

Thus it came about she had small space for 
reflection, or for brooding on the strangeness 
of Lord Urwicke’s wooing, of which, indeed, so 
far as outward semblance went, she had no 
reason to complain. 

The Viscount spent most of his evenings 
with his betrothed, either taking her to the 
opera or some other place of amusement, but 
only once sharing the privacy of her home. 
On this occasion they sat verhe on the 
couch, Lord Urwicke resting arm on the 
back, which was the nearest approach to a 
caress he cared Poser ue 4 e felt rather 
bored, but he did not his betrothed to 
enliven his dullness by giving him some music, 
not because he was not fond of it, but because 
it never struck him to do so ; and, indeed, it may 
be donbted whether he was aware Muriel could 
play or sing, for a certain shyness in his pre- 
sence that she had not yet been able to over- 
come had hitherto prevented her from making 
any attempt to show off her talents for his 
benefit. 

There had been silence for awhile between 
them, and at last it became oppressive, and 
Mariel broke it. 

‘Ig Urwicke Towers.a large place?” 

“* Rather!” 

“ And are the grounds pretty ? ” 

‘* Very.” 

‘tI is close to the sea, is it not?” 

‘* Not very far off.” 

“Are there any other. places—residences I 
mean—near?” going on with her questions, 
and undaunted the laconic nature of his 


answers. 

‘The nearest is the Grange, which belongs 
to a Mr. Darrell, who, however, left it many 
years ago, and it has been shut up since. 
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Then there is Heathcliff Priors, another large 
house about two miles away.” 

“‘Who lives there?” 

‘A Sir Jasper Rathven and his sister.” 

‘*His sister! I3 she young?’’ asked Muriel, 
hoping she might prove of an age to be com- 
panionable. 

“ About twenty-five, I think.” 

‘*s And handsome ?” 

**Oh, pretty well,” answered Urwicke un- 
easily, and mentally anathematizing this 
feminine catechism which had brought him 
to a topic on which he would rather have pre- 
served a strict silence towards his bride elect. 

“Do you know her intimately? ” 

‘‘Yes; we have seen a good deal of each 
other; living so near, you know, one could 
hardly avoid it.” 

“And living so near I should think you 
found it very pleasant,” said Muriel, inno- 
cently, and wondering at the red flush that had 
crept over his face. “I suppose Heathcliff 
Priors is a large place?” 

“Very large, and equally rambling. By- 
the-bye, you are fond of pictures, aren’t you?” 
with an effort to change the conversation. 
‘‘ Well, there are a lot of good ones at the Priors, 
the old masters and that sort of thing, only 
they have been neglected and want renovating. 
Sir Jasper is looking out for some competent 
person to do it.’’ 

Tnstantly there flashed into Muriel’s mind 
the recollection of Phillip, Would he not be 
glad to undertake the task ? 

‘‘T know some one who would do it,” she 
said, quickly; “an artist who I am sure is 
competent. His name is Phillip Greville. Do 
0 shink you can obtain the commission for 

m? ” 


‘*T have no doubt of it,’’ returned Urwicke, 
somewhat surprised at her eagerness. ‘‘ Only 
he will have to take up his abode in the house 
for a couple of months or so. The pictures 
are too valuable to be sent away. I’ll write to 
Ruthven at once about it.” 

*Thauk you,” said Muriel, going on with 
her work, 

“Oh, I have something to ask you,” added 
the Viscount, with a slightly embarrassed air, 
“ Your father asked me to-day where we were 
to spend the—the honeymoon,” with a slight, 
sneering emphasis on the word, ‘‘and I said I 
would consult you. Have you any preference ? 
Shall we go to Paris, Vienna, Rome, Egypt, the 
North Pole?” 

“ IT was thinking I would rather spend it at 
Urwicke Towers than anywhere else,” replied 
Muriel, a blush lovely as that in the heart of 
a damask rose spreading itself over her 
cheeks. 

‘*That is a splendid idea!” exclaimed the 
Viscount eagerly, but without even observing 
the blash. “I call it a most senseless custom 
to pack a couple off like a pair of Cook’s ex- 
cursionists, just because they happen to be 
newly married. Very well, then, it is settled 
we go to Urwicke Towers!” 


As a result of part of this conversation 
Mariel, three days afterwards, took her wa’ 
to the address given by Phillip, in order to a 
the young man whether he would accept the 
commission she had obtained for him. She 
would not write, for, with a true woman’s in- 
stinct, she felt Greville would have a repug- 
nance to accepting any favour from her father’s 
daughter, and this repugnance would be much 
more easily overcome by her presence than by 
a letter. 

_ She found him at home, and was ushered 
into a small, d room, where he was work- 
ing at an unfinished picture on an easel, 

He looked worn and dispirited, and it was 
evident the battle of fighting the world single- 
handed had not been either a pleasant or pro- 


" fitable one so far. 


the greetings were over, Muriel pro- 
ceeded to the object of her visit, and told ‘the 
artist that, in addition to renovating, Sir 
Jasper Ruthven wished him to one of the 

anxious no time 


E 
é 
yi 





should be lost in commencing, so Greville must 


hold himself in readiness to proceed to Heath- 
cliff Priors the following week. 

Although it went sadly against the grain 
with Phillip to accept favours, he was yet so 
sensible of Muriel’s kindness that he felt the 
least he could do in acknowledgment would be 
to yield a consent to her request. 

Besides, he was really in want of something 
to do, for painting pictures on the chance of 
selling them was rather risky, whereas the 
terms offered by Sir Jasper were liberal in the 
extreme, He, therefore, promised to write at 
once, and fix a day for his arrival at Heathcliff 
Priors. 

“Very well, then, that is settled,” said 
Muriel, delighted at the success of her mission, 
and rising as she spoke. 

“TI suppose, Miss Darley, your father has 
not yet found the letters?” asked Phillip. 

“T have not heard him mention them ; but 
I will speak to him about them, and you shall 
have them before long,”’ the girl replied. 

Phillip put on his hat and prepared to escort 
his visitor home. When they had got about 
half way Muriel paused. 

“TI think, perhaps, you had better not come 
any farther; if papa were to see you——” 

“T understand,” Phillip returned, gently, 
taking her hand. ‘‘I thank you very much 
for your kindness, Miss Darley. Perhaps some 
time I shall be able to repay it.” 

Ah! if he could but have seen how and when 
he would repay it he would have shrunk back 
in horror from the terrible shadow threatening 
that fair young life! 

But, happily for us, the dark curtain of the 
future is not unrolled, and the “to be” keeps 
its own secrets. 

Unconscious of the strange way in which 
their two destinies were to cross each other 
Phillip bade her farewell, and walked away, 
while Muriel turned round to find herself face 
to face with Lord Urwicke ! 

(To be continued.) 








Srupriciry 1x Dress.—Those who think that 
in order to dress well it is necessary to dress 
extravagantly or grandly, make a grand mis- 
take, Nothing so well becomes true feminine 
beauty as simplicity. We have seeu many a 
remarkably fine person robbed of its true effect 
by being overdressed. Nothing is more un- 
becoming than overloading beauty. The stern 
simplicity of the classic tastes is seen in the 
old statues and pictures painted by men of 
superior artistic genius. In Athens the ladies 
were’not gaudily, but simply arrayed, and we 
doubt whether any ladies ever excited more 
admiration. So also the noble old Roman 
matrons, whose superb forms were gazed on 
delightedly by men worthy of them, were al- 
ways v plainly dressed. Fashion often 
presents the hues of the butterfly, but fashion 
is not a classic goddess. 

RemaRkasLE Enpvurance. — Lord Peter- 
borough, the conqueror of Spain under Queen 
Anne, underwent the most frightful operation 
known to science when < ye sixty years of age, 
and a week later started on a journey across 
Europe with post horses, feeling no ill effects 
whatever. Nelson, naturally sickly, and hav- 
ing already lost an eye and an arm, was struck 
at the battle of the Nile by an iron splinter 
which literally ri from the bone the entire 
flesh of his upper face, leaving it hanging like 
a veil over his eyes and mouth, yet he not only 
preserved his consciousness during the dressing 
of the wound, but actually continued to direct 
the course of the battle. Luigi Cornaro, the 
famous Venetian senator, and nephew of the 
celebrated doge of that name, having broken 
the bone of his thigh at eighty-three, bore the 
set of it withont flinch and subse- 

uently recovered the full use of the limb. 

aeaiie resolute, though less fortunate, was 
Duke Albrecht of et who when the a a 
surgeon shrank m operating upon his 
diseased limb, a the edge of a battle-axe 
on the joint, and with one blow of his mace 
drove it right through. He survived this 
primitive surgery only three days. 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—(continued.) 


‘You know I am not with the regiment now, 
80 we need not come across the colonel and 
your sister oftener than you wished,” the major 
perseveres, hoping that he has hit upon her 
reason for refusal. 

“Tt is not that. Ihave promised to marry 
Ronald May, and I will. I won’t pretend to 
you that I am marrying him for love, but I 
like him very well, and the love will come 
afterwards.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

** At any rate, we will hope so.” 

‘*Is he very fond of you?” 

“I—I don’t know,’’ she stammers out in 
some confusion. 

“That was a senseless question of mine. Of 
course he is. Who could help it?” declares 
the major, gallantly, helping her out of the 
difficulty in which his indiscreet curiosity has 
placed her. 

And soon after he takes his leave, more con- 
vinced than ever of her unhappiness, but 
equally aware, from what she has confessed, 
that all idea of helping her would be vain. _ 

Berry goes over to the table when she is 
alone, and, brushing away the silver mono- 
gramed paper and envelopes impatiently, con- 
temptuous of their creamy texture and general 
display, begins writing a letter for the English 
mail 


It is to Mrs. Holmes, telling her of this mar- 
riage which has been arranged ; and uncon- 
sciously she opens more of her heart than she 
knows as she writes to the kindly-natured 
woman who had been so good to her before. 
If she had accepted ay fags wey hospitality 
at all it would have m hers; for there, 
far away from anything that could re- 
mind her of what has happened, she might 
eventually have entirely forgotten, if forgetful- 
ness ever comes to such a one as she. How 
true it is that Paradise would be an impos- 
sibility but for its river Lethe running through ! 

Then who knows, by-and-by, after many, 
many years, she might have rewarded John 
Holmes’sconstancy (which she takes for granted) 
and become his wife. Biting a long quill pen 
that serves to hide an irrepressible smile at 
the picture she conjures up, she sees herself 
in fancy one amongst a horde of aldermanic 
swells, and wonders a little ruefully whether 
she ever could reconcile herself to the flavour of 
turtle soup, a luxury that she supposes indis- 
soluble from civic dignity. Who knows, too, 
in time one of her sons might even rise to the 
highest pinnacle of all, even to the rank and 
ermine robes of London’s great Lord Mayor. 

This gorgeous prospect she greets with an 
irreverent laugh that grows into a succession 
of little silvery peale, during which thé quill 
drops, and moving to pick it up she encounters 
Colonel Chester’s curious gaze. He has been 
standing there some moments unobserved. 

“You seem amused,” throwing himeelf in a 
chair, and pushing back the moustaches from 
his mouth. : J 

“Was I?” all risibility dying away at once 
as she encounters his mocking eyes. 

“You were. May I ask the cause? 

“Té concerned ae alone. I do not think 

uld be interested.” : 
we There you do me an injastice, but let it 
pass. Is it customary for young ladies to write 
the invitations to their own weddings?” taking 
up an envelope and balancing it on his finger 
and thumb. : 

“T dare say not. I am not 80 happily 
situated as most girls. I have no father, no 
mother, and Eve cannot do it all.” i 

He does not answer for a moment. His 
thoughts are evidently wandering, yet when 
he speaks it is in comment on her words. 

“Tt was very terrible, your father’s death. 
For my own part, I have no doubt as to its 

I was a gambler myself when 


-intent. 
soie, oat know well the pitfalls that I had 
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the good fortune, or call it strength of mind, to 
escape.” 

She stares at him in surprise. Any refer- 
ence to his former life is so unusual from his 
lips; and why should he confide follies past or 
present to her ear? 

“ And your mother?” he goes on in an un- 
emotional voice, which she only divines to be 
meant as & poy the expressive pause. 

* She died when I was a baby! Eve must 
have told you that my wifeand I are not avery 
discursive couple! I don’t suppose she even 
knows whether my mother is living still!” 

‘Andis she? You never mention her! ” 

‘Why should I? Every man has a skeleton 
in his closet, and I have more than one!” he 
mutters, almost inaudibly. 

Berry looks at himin amaze. What is he 
going to tell her now? 

Is it a veritable case of Blue Beard, after 
all? And will he want toshow her the corpses 
of his several murdered wives ? 

His next words, terrible as they are, tend to 
reassure her. Reality is always less awful 
than what our imagination can invent. 

“My mother is in a lunatic asylum. She 
lost her reason giving birth to me! They say 
she is dangerously mad, but I have never 
looked upon her face!’ 

Berry suppresses a scream. Her nerves are 
utterly unstrung. And it is horrible to hear 
him talk in this unimpassioned way of a 
misfortune which might be fitly veiled from all 
the world. 

She does not notice hcw his eyes deepen and 
dilate, nor does she kuaow that he is trembling 
from head to foot like one seized suddenly by 
ague. 

“ I suppose you will think me cowardly? and 
it does seem so, 1 admit. Some are naturally 
courageous, but I am not! I have paced up 
and down before those dreadful walls like the 
veriest craven, longing for, yet fearing to hear 
each meaningless laugh or despairing cry that 
floated through the air! I have always thought 
each voice was hers, and would have given 
anything to have dared to have taken her 
away and hidden her from those prying, piti- 
less eyes! You a me, of course! You 
are so brave! ButI—I had always a horrible 
fear of madness, in any shape or form!” 

She has covered her face with her hands as 
though to shut out a real sight that could only 
be gazed: upon with pain. Then, as he ceases, 
she looks up, pale and scared, 

‘*No, I don’t suppose if is hereditary! You 
need not be afraid! I am quite sane yet, al- 
though I have had enough to drive me mad!” 
he observes, with a short laugh. 

‘IT was wondering why you told all this to 
me”? 

‘‘T must have been in the humour, I suppose, 
and one must speak out one’s troubles some- 
times!’’ . 

‘*Tejl them to Eve!” pleads Berry, ear- 
nestly, leaning forward to enforce what she 


has said, 

“ Pshaw? It would frighten her into fits! ” 

He gets my Sy moyes a step or two away, 
and has his back to her, so that she cannot see 
his face. When he turns, his: expression is as 
inscrutable as ever, 

‘* Thank you for letting me talk a little! It 
has done me good! And now about yourself?” 

She fidgets uneasily in her seat, and resumes 
her pen, straightening her letter paper as 
though intending to go on with her writing. 

“* T would rather not speak of that!” 

“I suppose you won’t believe that I wish 
you well?” 

He is looking before him with a slightly 
mournful air as though somehow his actions 
had been misconstrued. .And indignant, as 
she has good cause to be, with him, Berry 
cannot help feeling sorry for the agony he 
has betrayed to her for first time, 

At least, he is not devoid of human feeling 
as she has always thought he was before; an 
who knows what fatal influence the. gloomy 
ineident of his childhood may have cast upon 
his later life, 


‘ It is diffieult to believe itin face of facts!” 





i her portmanteau 


she stammers out, a little ashamed of her 
own leniency. 

She has so often wished for an 0 ity 
to tell him what she thinks of all that he has 
done; and now, when they are alone, and he 
has almost invited her condemnation, words 
fail her, and she is nearly mute. 

The sword is in her hand, and her enemy 
half disarmed, yet she cannot strike. 

“Yet itis true! I should like you to credit 
it if you can!” he ssys, with something akin 
to humility in his tone. 

Then, as she, in her bewilderment, is silent, 
he suddenly walks hastily away out of the 
room and of the house, as though an avengiug 
spirit were at his heels. 

When she sees him again, and looks arxi- 
ously into his face, half hoping for a reprieve, 
even at this late hour, there is no response, not 
even a sign of the agitation and relenting 
he had shown for that one short space of time, 
the only recorded weakness of his life, 





CHAPTER XLIL. 


Tue “Pinks” muster in great force some 
few days before’that on which the wedding 
has been fixed. Everyone who can by any 
means obtain leave from their duties ‘ the 
plains has taken it; even Major Payne re- 
linquishes the command at his wife's request, 
and brings her up on this occasion. It is too 
good an opportunity to be missed of wearing 
her newest caps and costumes, even though 
the doctor’s wife should queen it in her stead 
while she is absent. 

Mrs. Sowerby comes up, of course, full of her 
own grievances as usual, and com: 
parisons that are odious between her own lot 
and that of more fortunate friends. Her 
husband has been left in charge of the regiment 
and his own five children—the latter maybe 
proving the more arduous occupation. It is not, 
however, certain that he does not prefer even 
that, as by remaining behind he escapes the 
ceaseless castigations of his wife’s embittered 
tongue. She always waxes more discontented 
during festivities like these, when her own 
poverty seems mors glaring than ever by con- 
trast with the display of wealth around, She 
kisses Berry affectionately and congratulates 
her w y: 

“Some people have such luck. I La 
when you por a Mr, Blythe you would be 
sare to repent, but, after all, you have not done 
so badly. Mr. May is quite well off, I hear, 
now, but,” regretfully, “‘ you have missed the 
title you know. That would have been such a 
temptation to me.” 

Berry laughs at the little woman’s .weak- 
mindedness, which is too honest to be utterly 
contemptible. 

‘* Ronald is second cousin. to a baronet with 
five or six nephews and sons. A. railway ac- 
cident might sweep them all off.” 

‘*Ah! to be sure,” is the cheerful..reply. 
“If I were heir to anything I would all 


my money in railways. There isn g like 
them.” 

“ Nothing,” assents Berry, wi that.afew 
of her acqu and connec would 
come to an end in some such sudden way. 


“ At any rate, anyone is better, than tain 


Carew. 
Berry blushes like a crimson rose at the un- 
expected mention of his name. 


“That wonld have been a. terrible .mésal- 


” 


liance. 

“Terrible!” echoes the girl, laconi: ; 
and thinks how gladl gia x, aot 
have become his even if he had been 
poorer than,he ia—if only he had been true, 

Mrs, Payne's delight is, however, without 
alloy. She seems. to fancy this. w 7 
special interposition of Providence in her: 
half, and is corresp grateful for the 


same, 
“Tt is always wise to have two or three. 
stylish dresses laid by. ‘They are sure 


extracting wonderful sweetness from the 
ag contents. 
he adjutant comes Ay too, more melancholy 
than ever, and more addicted to the pleasing 
of the great ones in the land. 
India is a notorious nursery-garden for tuft- 
hunting, and nowhere are rank and wealth 


held at such a high premium. 
His wife walks him about triumphantly, and 
does not disdain his assistance in disseminating 


the scandal that is afloat. They have bought 
a handsome present for Berry, but delay the 
giving of it. Putting their heads together they 

ve decided that there being “ many a slip 
"tween the cup and the lip,” it is better to 
hold back. 

‘*T have been watching them closély, and 
somehow I am not at allsure that if come 
off even now iy’ observes Mrs, Lee-Brooke, 
vei « it is no ‘good giving presents 

‘or n0 ? 

And -* a Fo —— —— y 
agrees, ,no doubt, good € 
friends with the msmmom of wrightevusnee 
bat it is also well to be assured t he will 
eventually be in a position to return your 


Bat all, however, are not so cautious, and 
the wed gifts come pearing in until Berry 
is quite tired of opening parcels and unpacking 
boxes—the interest that generally a girl takes 
in everything connected with the co: event 
being naturally lessened in her case the 
fact that she does not love the man she 18 
marrying, nor look with any hopefulness to the 
life before her. ‘ 

Captain Burdett comes himself to see her 
one day with a suspicious-looking packet 
under his arm, but his congratulations are not 
so fulsome as the rest. He, like Major Lennox, 

proves of this engagement which has 
taken them so by surprise, and comments upon 
it to himself in me pepe a ees 
been present at the dinner n 
Chester had pro his sister-in law's health, 
and had drawn own conclusions from the 
attitudes of all concerned on that occasion. 
J udgin g by an experience more varied than to 
ents ate ak tee tee 
m is arran as & ‘or e 
flirtation; or to cover an indiscretion of the 


His good opinion of Mrs, Chester has 
Foon itch swodifiad of late, “mtd he had never 
t hi 


Ne 
“ as water, and even want to 


excel. Just the sort of fellow to do all the 
miischiefin the world. Women are so fond of 
their faith on a weathercock. They 

know how to appreciate a straightfor- 
ward, honest man.” , : 

And if this nin Joe escription points ‘self- 
ward, the egotism is , and not the 
outcome of a morbid sense of being misunder- 
stood. He has no craving after popularity, 
and, therefor Se ent at his 
non-success w at large. 4 

To Berry ian i 

‘¢ And so it is absolutely settled? ’’ 

“Yes, Itis to be next week.” 

“E call it a thand shame! moog 
good for man ‘ve, except, perhaps, 
ane Si finishing his sentence with a half 
“r., LE} 
# you —_ eens petgnent 

“Pray, ma why 1 R 

«Do pou mean to inter that you would have 
married me notwithstanding my fault of sex?’ 
she retorts, rae an arch glance into his 

leasantl ace. os 

pa  e Lreak youn independent spirit— 

°F still you won't bear malice. You will 

come and see it all. I have nos so many 

friends: I can afford to miss one at.auch & 
. ? 


el come if you wish, though. such things 
axe not. much.in my 


line. At those gan 
Sheveneen reminded of a heathen 
of the.celebration of a 





in,” she observes co! y,hov 
® great.honey- 
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‘Don’t be drawn into anything against your 
will, Berry. Take my advice, and we will all 
back you up through thick and thin. “You are 
a child of the regiment, you know, and we are 
all responsible for you ina way. It is better 
even to retreat at the eleventh hour than be 
miserable all your life ! ” 

“Ts it necessary to do either?” she asks, 
constrainedly, a pained look stealing over her 
face. 

“T hope not. You must not be offended at 
my speaki g 80 without my book. I did not 
know whether you had well considered the 
step you were about to take. It is not my 
rétier to advise, Iam more given to act the 
part of Telemachus than Mentor, butI thought 
I ought to speak now as an old friend,” 

“A dear old friend!” says the girl, grate- 
fully ; and then, as she sees him turning over 
the parcel he still holds awkwardly from one 
hand to another, ap tly at a loss how to 
dispose of it, she » Smiling, — 

“Ts it a present for me? Mayn’t I see?” 
reaching out her hand. 

“Of course you may,” giving it up at once 
with an air of relief. ‘‘Isn’t it very true that, 
if it is more blessed to give than receive, it is 
more embarrassing, too! ” 

As she endeavours to undo the knots, which 
are almost Gordian in their intricacy, he 
breaks in with a peace of news he has heard 
as he came along, to put off as long as possible 
the inevitable thanks which he dreads. 

“ Have you heard of this terrible adventure 
of Carew and Mr. Blythe?” 

‘‘No; what is it?” stooping to bite an ob- 
stinate piece of thread. 

‘* They went out together down the cart-road 
after a tiger, a day or two ago, and this morn- 
ing the tidings reached us they had met and 
killed him, but at a fearfdl sacrifice, I am 
afraid, The natives have it that one is dead 
or dying, and the other badly hurt. But, of 
course, they exaggerate, and I don’t suppose 
for a moment it is true.” 

The parcel is opened now, and Berry holds 
the contents. The gift is a costly one, and 
well-chosen, but she scarcely sees it, or knows 
it is in her hand. 

“Do you know which it is they said was 
dead?” she asks, with bated breath, leaning 
forward the better to catch the reply, which 
seems 80 slow in coming. Her lips are parted 
in suspense, and she looks wildly, almost de- 
spairingly, into his face. 

“T have startled you, I am afraid. I ought 
not to have repeated such miserable gossip 
withont first ascertaining if it was correct,” 
answers Captain Burdett, remorsefully, 

He is proverbially dense in matters of this 
sort, and has no notion that Berry is more 
moved by his intelligence than is natural to 
her easily exeited sex. 

‘*But which?’ she repeats, impatiently, 
almost ready to fall. 

‘Tt was Blythe, the new A.D.C., you know. 
Rather a good fellow, I believe, but terribly 
impressed with a cense of his own importance, 
as those fellows always are. Why, what is 
the matter, Berry?” 

She has sunk on to.a chair, and is laughing 
hysterically, with the tears standing in her 
eyes. 

_“ Nothing; I am not very well, a little over- 
tired, and your news took me by surprise, Oh! 
T do hope that neither of them is seriously 
hurt,” a sudden feeling of compunction coming 
over her for the relief she experienced at 
hearing Mr. ‘Blythe’s name mentioned as the 


_injared one, and not John Carew’s, 


“Ob! no, of course not, These reports 
always dwindle down to nothing.” 

‘II think I will go and tell Eve,” says 
Berry, and escapes from the room, without 
even thanking Captain Burdett for the a ee 
he has brought, an.omission which, if that 
gentleman notices, he certainly does not 

He is, perhaps, a little surprised that sho 


does not return with . Cheater,. but 
that does not awake eg a Daag 


the trath. It fakes a thief tocatch: « thiot, 








and he has never been much versed in woman’s 
ways. 

Later on in the day they receive mora 
authentic news. Mr. Blythe is reported to be 
seriously mauled, but Captain Carew is un- 
injared, and returning with his friend at once. 

It had happened in this wise. 

Some natives, coming into the station, had 
brought word that a man-eater had been com- 
mitting great havoc in a village some twenty 
or thirty miles away, keeping the inhabitants 
in such a state of deadly fear that all field 
work is practically suspended, and after dusk 
no one dare venture out at all. 

One of the men happened to be a shikaree 
that Carew had once or twice employed for 
the marking of smaJler game, and his memory 
being still gratefully green for backsheech of 
the past, and in anticipation of more in the 
future, he goes first'to his employer with the 
news, 

Carew acts eagerly on the information, and 
fearful of being forestalled, packs up a port- 
manteau at once, and having secured coolies 
and laid a dak, is on the point of starting, 
when Spencer Blythe walks up. He, too, is 
in travelling gear, and is leading a smart hill 


pony. 

“Tam off, after this tiger!’’ he says, going 
into the subject as once, without any prelimi- 
nary greeting; “and only just heard from a 
shikaree I was trying to engage that you were 
going too. We might as well join forces, don’t 
you think?” 

Carew hesitates a moment. Blythe is no 
favourite of his, and he is vexed at the intru- 
sion. 

“ Don’t want to share the glory—eh ?” asks 
the new comer, imperturbably bland. 

‘* The fact is! ” answers the other, honestly, 
“Tam hipped, and out of sorts, I am not in 
humour for companionship, nor for taking even 
the ordinary precautions. The tiger is just as 
likely to kill me as Lhim! I am going on 
foot, and meant to go alone. Frankly I ad- 
vise you not to come!” 

‘‘Fact is! ’’ confesses Mr. Blythe; ‘‘I have 
written for elephants to meet me, but if you 
think a little risk would add zest to the.adven- 
ture, 1 am quite willing to go without them. 
I have no more reason to set any store by my 
life than you—ifas much !” 

“No! How’s that? Has lady-killing he- 
come a crime punishable by law, and are you 
fleeing from justice, or is it one fairer than the 
rest has avenged her suffering sex?” asks 
Carew, with a sneer, ab which, however, Mr. 
Blythe does not take offence. 

**Of conrse I know I have been an arrant 
fool, an insufferable coxcomb,” he returns 
good-humouredly ; “ but retribution has come 
at last, and don’t taunt me, there is agood 
fellow! I fancy.one blow has had the punish- 
ing of us both, though you did not deserve it!” 

‘* You mean——” 

‘*I meanéthis marriage is the very deuce, and 
I can’t stand by patiently, and see it all if you 


‘can! Inany.case I’m off at once; it is for 


you to decide whether I go-with you.” 

‘*‘ You may come if you like!” ungraciously. 

“Thanks! I’m not sure I would have 
taken a denial either. You want someone to 
look after .you while in this reckless state ; 
and, besides, I. want to reinstate myself in 
your good opinion. What an idiot you must 
have thought me on board ship!” 

‘*That.is all ages ago. Let it rest!” 

*T am not going to revive it after this. It 
was not to my credis, And now I suppose we 
may as well be off! ’’ 

“Yes, if. we.want to reach the spot in time 
to gét at the beast to-morrow.” 

“Then here goes,” vaulting into his saddle. 
‘¢ And to show we bear no malice we'll give the 
skin as.a wedding present to Miss Cardell.” 

“Tf we get it,” answers Carew, smiling ;and, 
won over at last by the other’s irresistible 
good temper, he reaches out his hand. 

Tt is. grasped heartily, and from that mo- 
ment the two men are firm friends, 

They reach the village late that night, and, 
pitching their tent, retire to rest at once 60 ag 











to be up by daybreak. Tho tiger’s exact where” 
abouts seems uncertain ; he had been seen the 
day before, but the natives had been tooscared 
to observe the way he had taken, and their 
tiding sare consequently vague and dissimilar 
However, hearing of a likely spot about a 
couple of miles away, they are off betimes, 
both feeling pleasantly excited at the prospect 
of the day’s sport. 

They are going in Indian file along the sido 
of a ravine, Carew leading and Blythe behiud, 
the natives following with their guns, and had 
walked culy about half the distance, when, 
looking up, they see just above them on the 
bank the animal crouched, and on the point 
apparently of making a spring. ; 

t is sume seconds before they fully realize 
all the deadly meaning of those yellow, glar- 
ing eyes and the slowly oscillating tail, but 
such seconds are like hours. Flight is impos- 
sible, They are too near, and it would only 
precipitate the danger. Taken by surprise, 
and foolishly unarmed, the life of one must 
certainly be sacrificed, it seems. Why should 
it not be the most worthless and least profitable 
of the two? 3 

So thinks Spencer Blythe, and, grasping 
the situation in a moment, he pushes past to 
the front, and, by his sudden, unexpected 
movement throws his friend down the khud. 
He calls to his servant for his rifle with a vain 
hope that he may not fail him in this emer- 
gency. An instant’sdeath-likesilence! Then 
there is.a noar, and the enormous animal, 
flashing through the air, seizes his nearest 
victim, and, hardly seeming to touch earth, 
makes another bound far up the bank. 

Carew, falling but. a few yards down the 
shelving side, recovers himself with a rapidity 
born of the necessity of the moment, and 
clambering on to the path, he sees the frigb- 
tened natives flying back to the village, only 
his shikaree, touched by some unusual sense 
of duty to his master, stands a few yards 
aloof, and now hurries towards him with his 
rifle. Blythe is nowhere to be seen, but, fol- 
lowing the direction of the man’s terrified 
gaze, Carew is soon made aware of where the 
danger lies by a succession of low, half-sup- 
pressed groans, Another step forward, and 
stooping a little he can see on the other side of 
a belt of small, stunted trees, the brute stand- 
ing grandly, holding his motionless prey partly 
off the ground ! 

Carew is an old sportsman, and does not 
spoil his chance by undue haste, Lowering 
himself carefully he gets a steady aim, his 
elbows resting on the ground, and fires twice. 
Then, without waiting to see if his shots have 
taken mortal effect or only maimed and made 
more savage his dangerous foe, he is up to 
them just in time to drag his friend beyond 
the reach of the last spasmodic struggles of 
the prostrate beast. 

Blythe looks up with a world of grateful 
relief in his eyes ; his face working terribly in 
excitement, but he tries hard to regain his 
usual calm insouciance. 

‘* T_T was nearly done for,” he falters cut, 
witha suspicion of tears trembling in the voice, 
“nearly done for. It would have been all up 
with me if I.had moved or you had not come 
so soon. He is a splendid fellow—the finest I 
have seen—I don’t think I ever saw one 80 
near before—alive.” 

And then swoons away. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


How slowly that week drags out its aggra- 
vated length. It is like those last five minutes 
of a man’s life, when all the deeds, good and 
evil, of the years gone by pass before him, 

anoramic fashion, and all whom he has ever 

own, loving or hating, confront him like 

rey guieving ghosts, to warn away, or welcome 
him as he has given them cause. ; 

Parting is almost always a emg pain. 
The last minutes seeming like hours, the hours 
like days, and then the interminable after- 
wacda, which is aa though it would never end 
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bat remain, ever as itis attirst, adreary blank 
perpetuated by its own intolerable agony. 

There is nothing that Berry will sorrow 
much to leave, taken individually ; but I fancy 
we share more than we know the idiosynorasy 
of the feline species in our love for the places 
where we have lived, even though it has not 
been altogether a happy sojourn there. 

The sisters have lived together always, save 
for the first fifteen months of Eve’s wedded 
life, and though Berry’s affection for her sister 
has sensibly decreased, as her childlike adora- 
tion was also dimished before (when the case of 
Love versus Money was decided for the defen- 
dant) ; still, now that it comes to the final 
wreuch, she cannot break the tie of early years 
without a pang. 

Then, too, there are the great white snows, 

which morning after morning have met her 
view and seem like old friends, the nearer 
mountains with their velvet garb of mingled 
brown and green, and the valleys rich with a 
hidden hoard of fragrant wild flowers, and 
quainly fashioned orchids or ferns that cluster 
in every nook and cranny, clinging to ancient 
trees, or climbing over the smooth and mossy 
stones that mark a river’s course. 
_ She will be sorry—very sorry to leave India, 
it having only showed to her its fairer side ; 
sorry, too, to go home where, if existence was 
less unpleasantly full of complications and 
deceits, it was also duller and drearier far; 
but sorrier than all that she is going so—a 
disappointed woman and unloving wife. 

India bad been the dream of her life, and 
when she landed at Bombay her sweetest 
hopes seemed likely to be realised, only now 
to be crushed and embittered for always. 

Colonel Chester is sparing nothing to make 
the occasion of this marriage a memorable 
one. He has been entertaining royalty during 
these last few days, and on the evening before 
the wedding-day itself has inaugarated a 
dance, to which nearly the whole station is 
invited. 

_ Berry goes through the gaieties listlessly, as 
indiffereut to the thoughts of those around her 
a3 she would have been to their neglect; 
noting, a little nervously, Ronald’s changed 
demeanour as the fateful time draws nearer 
and even nearer still. Sometimes he is 
positively rude, baited to madness, as it appears, 
and at others he is seized with fierce fits of 
affection that his fiancée finds even more 
appalling. Oncehe has caught and kissed her 
before she knew, and since then she has care- 
fully avoided being left alone with him, 
dreading the time when there will be no 
escape, when for better or for worse she must. 
accept him as the ruling influence of her life. 
She cannot help seeing—as Eve saw when 
she refused to risk her happiness on his faith 


-—the deplorable weakness of his will; how 


reed.like he is shaken with every passing 
breeze of wind. 

Whether it might have added to the sta- 
bility of his character, if he had loved a better, 
nobler woman than Eve could ever have been, 
however favourable the circumstances of her 
training and education, it is impossible to say. 
These might-have-beeas are among the many 
problems of our unaccounted-for existence. 

No reason that the most reasonable has ever 
urged seems sufficiently powerful aone to be 
accepted as a primary cause for all the sin, 
sorrow, and suffering, all the love, joy and 
enjoyment that has been gathered together on 
this oar much.abused and overcrowded earth. 

“Plus on y pense, et plus on est at a loss de 
cherchér le cui bono de cette ‘sottise qu’on 
appelle le monde.” 80 wrote Benjamin 
Constant, while another with a happier tem- 
perament or more fortunate experience, calls 
it the “ best of all possible worlds.” Do not we 
all judge less by hearsay than by how we our- 
— mae found it? 

is last day is, perhaps, the least trying of 
all that have honk,“ for Ronald eta dees 
aud no one visits them, thinking they will be 
too engaged in —— for the morrow. 
Berry spends all the day in really hard work, 
uelping Eve to decorate the rooms, and in the 


evening goes and lies down upon her bed, not 
to rest, but to face at last the terrible realty 
that is inevitable now. 

She is so deep in thought that she forgets 
to rouse, and when Eve comes to tell her it 
is time to go (for the dance is not given at 
their house, but at the assembly rooms), she 
is still in morning dress. 

“T am ready now,” she says ten minutes 
later, having forced herself hurriedly into 
fitter and more bridelike apparel; and snatches 
up her handkerchief and gloves. 

“You don’t look ready,” observes Mrs. 
Chester, with sisterly bluntness. 

“Eh? Have I ruffled my hair putting on 
my frock?” turning to the mirror and smooth- 
ing a refractory curly lock. 

“Your hair looks best rough. I don’t mean 
that ; but you have nothing round your neck 
nor in your hair. It makes you look so un- 
dressed,” looking critically at the creamy 
neck and arms which are so clearly defined 
against the whiter gown. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
wear some of the presents you have had; you 
have plenty to choose from, I am sure.” 

“I don’t feel as if I had earned them yet,” 
answers Berry, a little bitterly; she is so apt 
to become bitter now-a-days, poor child, being 
so out of tune with herself and the future 
into which she is being forced. 

“Well, something you had before, 
must have had something, surely!” 

“Not much, as you might remember, I 
should think.”’ 

But Eve is busy with her sister’s jewel case, 
turning out the somewhat meagre contents on 
to the table, and picking out at last the ruby 
heart, John Holmes’s compensative gift. 

“ That is pretty, only of course it is not real ; 
garnets I suppose, or is it glass?” 

Berry is silent, bearing the slar cast upon 
her property with the more equanimity that 
she does not feel inclined to be reminded of 
the past in any way to-night. 

The next moment Eve has brought out the 
coral beads and clasped them round her sister’s 
neck. 

“There! Such an improvement a touch of 
colour always is to doubtful looks. Don’t be 
offended, dear; we can afford to be frank with 
each other now and ther ; you would be lovely 
always if you could keep the crimson cheeks 
you have now. Did I startle you?” 

“ It—it was cold at first.” 

After all, why should she not wear it—just 
for this once and forthe last time. He willnever 
know, and it comforts her to feel it round her 
throat. It is like the firm clasp of an old 
friend’s hand, when one’s feelings are too over- 
wrought to hear the jarring sound of words, 
however sympathetic they may be. 

“It is very pretty and uncommon, and sets 
off your little, quaint, brown face. There, I 
will put these red roses in your hair, and I 
have a crimson feather fan will just match.” 

‘Thank you, dear,” answers Berry, grate- 
fully, feeling more the kindness of the act 
than its happy effect upon her appearance. 

“ You have no | ws ne pride in yourself at all, 
I am afraid,” dolefally. “Iam afraid you 
will look wretchedly to-morrow.” 

“ What’s the odds?” retorts Berry,'reckless 
even to the extent of using slang, a thing most 
abhorrent to her soul. 

“« Well, it doesn’t matter much to me, at any 
rate. It is your own affair, of course,” 
frigidly. 

And letting the subject settle itself so, Eve 
gathers up her own fastidiously elegant 
draperies, and sweeps gracefally from the 
room, 

Ronald mects them on their arrival at the 
rooms. He is flushed and excited, and has 
evidently been drinking his own health more 
frequently than is good for him. He appro- 
priates Berry at once, and drawing her arm 
through his, leads her round to show her all 
the prettiness that have been temporarily 
arranged in her honour. 

‘Isn't it a success? Isu 


You 


rintended every- 





thing myself, so it ought to 


; and everyone 


is to be here I believe—everyone but that poor 
fellow Blythe.” 

* And Ng onc Carew, of course!” hastily. 

‘*No; I think he’ll come if he can leave 
Blythe, I asked him myself the other day.” 

And after that Berry hears no more of 
his slightly disconnected and unintelligibie 
phrases. She goes through her duties of 
receiving, dancing, and talking as in a 
dream ; and so mechanically does she act and 
speak, it is a puzzle to herself then and after- 
wards how it is that late in the evening or 
rather in the early morn—the morn of her 
wedding day—she and John Carew stand face 
to face with only the moon streaming over 
them a chastened light. 

They have wandered out through the 
verandah into the open, and are out of sight 
and hearing of the rest, but she does not 
think of putting this practical construction on 
their presence here alone; it appears only a 
natural if unexpected ordering of destiny 
they should be brought together to say a last 
farewell. Only when he 5 the spell is 
partly broken. ‘' Words are good, but they are 
not the best; the best is not to be explained 
by words,” says Géethe, and I am persuaded 
there will be some more melodious and har- 
monious mode of interchanging thought than 
by the human voice (which at the best is 
waverirg and uncertain) in that Heaven we 
instinctively desire. frbe 

‘‘You are not vexed at my bringing you out 
here?” asks John Carew. 

“Vexed, no! Why should I be?” vaguely, 
and a little ee i § scarcely realizing that 
it is by his own volition, and that they are not 
both irresponsible being in the hands cf a 
superior fate. It isso pleasant to dream on 
and on, and the reality is so widely different 
she does not care to wake. 

“I wanted so to see you—for the last 
time!” 

“Yes,” she answers, dreamily. 

‘And I have a message from Blythe — 
Spencer Blythe—you know whom I mean,” 
puzzled by her straightforward, incomprehen- 
sive gaze. 

This is coming to the events of every day, 
and she can answer without that feeling of 
uncertainty and unrealness that has hampered 
her before. 

‘Yes, know. Is he better now?” 

‘*He is far better; as well almost as he 
ever will be again. He is acripple for life.” 

She looks up with serious and suddenly 
saddened eyes. 2 

“Ts it so bad as that?” she murmurs,in & 
hushed voice. 

‘‘T am afraid it is. The doctors give very 
little hope. It ought to have been me, you 
know. He Tae before me, almost into the 
tiger’s mouth!” 

“Poor fellow! I am so very, very sorry! 
Will you tell him so from me. I don’t think 
we ever suspected him of such nobility or 
bravery in the old days—when—we met him 
firs Ses 

‘We never did him justice, He never did 
justice to himself. But he bears this trouble 
so bravely and sent such cheery messages to 
you, wishing you all happiness in the new life 
before you. He is more generous than I, J— 
T cannot—Heaven help me! ” he cries overcome 
with the thoughts his own words have called 
to life. 

She, too, is uacontrollably moved, but_ she 
does not speak, and how can he guess all that 
is in her heart ? 

“ Miss Cardell, I could have forgiven your 
fickleness to me if it had been for the sake of 
such an one as I have proved him to be. But 
this fair-haired boy, who does not value you as 
he ought, and who, they ony is desperately in 
love with your sister! How can you have 
been persuaded to so cruelly sazrifice your- 
self?” 

She sighs and does not reply. Why should 
she stoop to defend herself from the charge of 
fickleness made against her by one who has 





himself been proved untrue ? 
{ro be continued.) 
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THE HAUNTED GLEN. 


oo 


Taan in deep Glenardle no softer splendour 
Rains from the moon on a cloudless night ; 
Its rill is clear and its wildwood tender, 
And its ways seem chosen for love’s delight. 
Then why do the linked-steps, else undaunted, 
Aye, tenantless leave Glenardle sweet ? 
Ah, the rill is evil, the wildwood haunted, 
beer om are but threaded by phantom 
eet 


Thither, ’tis said, oft lovers hasted 
Ages ago, when a robber lord 
Lowland and highland and midland wasted, 
In wild Norse fury, with fire and sword. 
Then for a season Glenardle sheltered 
A houseless band from his wrath, until 
Feeble and strong in their life-blood weltered, 
And red was the rush of the sparkling rill. 


Youth and maid! Not a frightened lurker 
In pathway shaded or wildwood’s bloom 
Escaped the rage of the fierce Berserker, 
Of love’s tryst making a voiceless tomb, 
Ages ago! And, though jarl and viking, 
Peasant and churl, are long passed away, 
A tomb-like hush, tbat is vast and striking, 
Folds deep Glenardle to this late day. 


But still, so the legend runs, belated 
Wayfarers, peering the copse through, 
See ghostly forms of that band ill-fated 
Their flitting walks through the glen pursune— 
Lovers expectant, and bright heads beaded 
For the rustle of footfalls ne’er to come— 
Child, woman, and man in the cool shades 
blended, 
Watching and hoping, but pale and dumb. 


Then the fountain reddens, the deep ways 
glimmer 
A space, as with sheen of advancing spears, 
And the poor ghosts fade, as the morn grows 
dimmer— 
Fade to come again, with their sighs and 


rs. 
And for this do the linked-steps, else undaunted, 
Ay, tenantless leave Glenardle sweet. 
Its rill is evil, its wildwood haunted, 
And its ways are but threaded by phantom 


feet. 
D.N. R. 


HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—_++— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue next day every sign of frost had disap- 
peared, and Nella bounded out of bed, de- 
termined not to let any troubles of the heart 
interfere with her enjoyment of her firat day 
with the hounds. 

Unconscious of the plans which were 
being discussed down the corridor, she per- 
formed her toilette with exceeding care. Her 
hair was secured so well in a shining coil that 
there was no chance of its disgracing her by 
falling down. Her babit titted her to perfec- 
tion, and set off ber delicately rounded figure 
to the best advantage. Her hat was especially 
becoming. 

The only thing needed to give the necessary 
finish was a tiny banch of violets, and that 
she hoped to receive from anyone but Godfrey 
n> eee 
_ If he not come between them last nigh 
, might all have been right with Cyril by this 
ime. 

Who conld tell what the day might bring 
ig as they waited together by the cover 
ide 

“If Mr. Mallon were not so outrageously 
ugly I would try to make Cyril jealous! But 
I'm afraid it’s no use; he would know there 
was nothing in it!’ with a sagacious nod at 
her own bright reflection in the looking-glass, 

Then she caught up her gloves and hunting- 
crop, and ran downstairs, late for breakfast, 
as usual, 

There were several hunting-men standing 








Socom coat looking his best in short coats 
and white leathers. 

After hands with some of them, 
Nella walked slowly towards the dining-room, 
where the breakfast was laid that morning, 
and hesitated before going in. 

“ Is there anything you want?” asked God- 
frey, politely. 

** Yes,” she said, looking up at Cyril instead 
of him, “I want a bunch of violets!” 

“Then here they are!” and with a mali- 
cious smile Somerville took them out of his 
coat, 

* Thank you. I don’t want to poach on 
Meta’s preserves,” regarding them with any- 
thiog but gratitude. 

“Of course, she is already provided,” and 
he thrust them into her unwilling hand, as 
Cyril threw open the . 

The other men streamed in from the hall; 
there were fresh arrivals every moment, and 
amidst a general clatter of plates and tongues 
Nella stole quietly into her seat by Lady 
Somerville’s side. 

“What is the matter?” whispered Meta, 
who was on her other side; for the ladies being 
few in number clung together like timid birds. 

‘* Nothing, except that I had a bad dream,’, 
she said, gravely, as she pushed away her 
plate with a sigh of disgust. ‘“ This omelette 
is very good, but I can’t eat it.” 

‘- If your nerves are upse tyou mustn’t ride,” 
said Meta, sagely. ‘“‘Mamma has made me 
promise not to follow, but Mrs. D’Arcy says 
she will be your chaperone,’’ looking across 
the table at a masculine-looking woman, with 
bright dark eyes and a necktie like a groom’s, 

“IT wish you were coming with me.” 

‘I couldn’t. This is the first time the 
hounds have met here since——’’ Shestopped, 
but Nella knew that she meant poor Lina’s 
death. 

There was a clatter of hoofs outside, A 
fresh detachment of thirsty creatures poured 
in, and announced that the hounds had ar- 
rived, 

‘‘Let us go out and look at them,” said 
Lady Somerville, and the ladies gathered in 
a knot under the portico. Mr. Mallon was 
leaning against one of the Corinthian pillars 
with an air of abstraction. 

A score or so of the men about him were 
well knowa to him, but he made no sign of 
recognizing them, and entered into conver- 
sation with no one. ’ 

His appearance would have been sufficiently 
sportsmanlike to please Sir Edward's critical 
eye but for the awkward shape of his shoulders 
and his ragged beard. His pot-hat was drawn 
down over his eyes, and his head bent, as he 
tapped his shining boots with his crop. 

The Master came out with a grasp of the 
hand for all old friends, and a kindly nod for 
the rest. Whilst he was stopping a minute 
to admire Sir Edward’s mount, Somerville 
came up, aud, looking straight into Nella’s 
grave face, asked if she were ready ? 

‘Ready for what?” 

‘Destruction ! ” 

“ Yes,” with a sigh, ‘‘ but not with you.” 

“You don’t like Mr. Somerville?” said a 
voice close to her ear, and turning round quickly 
she saw Mr. Mallon by her side. 

“T hate him!” and her eyes flashed. 

‘Will you allow me to disappoint him, and 
put you on your horse?” 

She willingly assented, for Cyril Vere was 
fally engaged in talking to Mrs, D’Arcy, and 
seemed to have forgotten her existence. When 
mounted, he arranged her habit with the ut- 
most care, inquired if her stirrup wanted 
lengthening, and remained by her side till the 
Master called out to the ‘‘ Whip” ‘Get forrard!” 
and there was a general scrambling into saddles 
as the hounds moved off. 

“They are going to try Carter’s spinney 
first,’ said Godfrey, us Meta came up in the 

eneral rush of excited horses. ‘So you can 
ollow as far as that, and then you had better 
go quietly home. Buttercup is about as much 
as you can manage now.”’ 





abont the hall, and amonget them Vere and 





* Yes, but look at Nella ; how well she sits, 








though Limerick is dancing about in a way 
that would send me into a fit!” 

‘* Well enough; but wait a bit till the fun 

Limerick is anything but a good 
timber-jumper, and I expect will land her in 
the first hedge she puts him at.”’ 

“Do pray go and warn her.” 

“ That’s Vere’s business,” sullenly. “I wash 
my hands of her.” 

‘*T wonder the Arkwrights haven’t come."’ 

“They are to turn up at the spinney.”’ 

“But how could they know we should be 
there?” 

‘* I suppose the whip whispered it to Jack.” 

Vere meanwhile was riding on ahead of the 
rest, his heart for once not full of the morning's 
sport. He was thinking of Dulcie Arkwright 
instead of the ‘‘ vixen” who was to lead them, 
if she only would not be so perverse as the rest 
of her sex, over the yew-hedge which skirted 
the grounds of Nun’s Tower—of Dulcie, who 
without the least preparation was to meet the 
lover from whom ie had been parted for 
years. 

It was like a gathering in the time of the Jaco- 
bites, when the chase was @ mere pretext, and 
the real morning’s work was more dangerous 
to the heads of the sportsmen than to the fox. 
If Mallon were discovered, general disgrace 
would fall on them all; and if they failed to 
find anything out at the Tower, they wight 
only put Somerville on his guard, and make 
any further attempt impracticable. 

Vere felt like 2 commanding officer on the 
eve of a battle. He was weighed down with a 
sense of heavy responsibility; every look and 
word had to be guarded, for fear lest either 
should betray that there was something more 
serious in the wind than a day’s sport; and 
yet there was Mallon, whose every hope in life 
depended on success, chatting as calmly as 
possible with his own most provoking cousin. 

The spinney was reached. ‘ Huick, in 
there! Get to cover!” shouted the whip, and 
the hounds scrambled eagerly up the broken 


bank, and disappeared amongst the withered. 


b acken. 

A few minutes of anxious expectation, 
whilst horses fidgeted, eager for a start ; and 
the silence was only broken by the too-tooing 
of the huntsman’s horn, and the crack of a 
whip, to check the wanderings of some re- 
factory hound who ‘refused to settle down to 


work, 

Nd@ila suddenly missed Mr. Mallon from her 
side, and, looking round to see what had be-: 
come of him, perceived Cyril Vere going 
towards the end of a lane, up which two 
people, whom she concluded to be Miss 
Arkwright and her brother, were riding. Cyril 
seemed to have something especially to say to 
her, for the brother was sent on in front, and 
he wassoon engrossed in exchanging ‘‘ Good- 
mornings’’ with his friends. 

Watching intently she saw Cyril turn round 
and beckon to Mr. Mallon, who rode up at 
once, as if he had been on the look-out for the 
signal. Evidently an introduction followed, 
for Miss Arkwright bowed, and Mr. Mallon 
bared his shaggy head. Then an earnest 
colloquy ensued, as if those three had the 
affairs of the nation to discuss, and Nella’s 
heart was pricked by a jealous pang. 

Presently they passed her, riding slowly, 
but still talking in lowered voices; Cyril 
looked round and smiled. 

‘Take careof yourself, Nella. I suppose 
you are going home with Miss Somerville.” 

She did not answer him. If he did not care 
even to offer her a lead, or to take the 
smallest interest in her proceedings, she 
would let him see that she could do without 
him. 

‘* Meta has gone home, like a sensible girl,” 
said Godfrey Somerville, coming up on Pear], 
whom he managed to perfection. ‘Miss 
Arkwright has got that odd fellow Mallon in 
tow, as well as your cousin.” 

“ Heiresses are always well attended !” 

“T though the best attendant for mine was 
a groom,” he said, with a short laugh. : 

“ Exactly ; you wished to keep her alive for 
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another day. People are not reckless with 
those they value,” 

**No, and that I suppose ‘is why I let you 
stay without remonstrance,” looking at her 
with a peculiar smile. 

“ You knew it would have had no effect!” 
contemptuously,. 

“None at all; bat for conscience sake I 
might have made it’ 

“T did not know you had one.” 

“T am proving it now.” 

‘How?’ 

‘By taking care of you against your will 
It won't be due to your cousin's care, but mine, 
if you reach home without broken bories. 
Hark! they’re off !”” he exclaimed, excitedly, 
as a view-halloa broke on their ears, ‘“Now 
keep close, but beware of her heels,’’ as he put 
the mare at the bank, and landed in: the 
wood. Limerick followed ; butit was as much 
as Nella could doto keep him at all in hand— 
his ears kept twitching uneasily, ard he was 
trembling all over with excitement. 

“ Hark, forrard!” shouted the hoarse. voice 
of the huntsman. 

“ Get together,”’ growled the whip, slashing 
after Sunflower and Lady Blanche ; and then 
with a merry peal the hounds broke’ ott of 
cover, their white sterns waving in the sun- 
shine as they stooped to the scent and followed 
the old grey vixen, who was stealing away 
across the open to where she knew of a shelter 
in the hollows of the woods at Deepdén, 

The hounds were going at a rattling pace, 
and the field came streaming after'them—Jack 
Arkwright and the master close after the pack, 
Mrs. D'Arcy well in front of most of her ad- 
mirers, Sir Edward on a horse that looked all 
over going, keeping jast ahead of Godfrey and 
Nella, in blissfal ignorance of the latter's pre. 
sence; Miss Arkwright, Cyril Vere, and: Mr. 
Mallon rode rather to the left of the rest; 
Dulcie’s face was as pale as death, and her 
lips were closely pressed together. 

Life or death seemed to hangon the succéss 
of this morning’s ride, and as her good horse 
Brakespeare carried her over the grass ifi a 
swinging gailop, her heart was ready to burst 
with hope or fear. 

It was happiness sufficient for one of the 
three to be by her side after the vain longing 
of empty years, to look at her lovely face, and 
feel the answering sweetness of her smile. He 
felt that go back he couldn’t to the skulking 
existence of the past; if he failed ia this, his 
last wild effort for hope and happiness, all he 
— ask of the fature was a corner fn which 
to die. 

“How far?” she breathed rather than 
spoke, and Cyril could only guess what the 
question might be, so answered according to 
his lights. 

“About three miles; but at this rate we 
shall be there in no tims. Thore'’s’a ditch at 
ths end of the field—look out!” 

The warning was far from unnecessary, for 
Miss Arkwright swayed uncomfortably in her 
saddle, and it was only Brakespeare’s instinet 
that carried himself and his mistress safely 
over the obstacle. 

‘They are making for the Tower,” cried 
Vere, rising in his stirrups to get a better view. 
“Some of them are scrambling through the 
hedgo. No; they are turning the other way. 
Miss Arkwright, you must fall—there must be 
an accident—and then, don’t you see, we'can 
carry you in. By Gagorge, it’s a pity to lose 
such a tun,” he added, with a sigh. 

“You go on,” said Mr. Mallon. ‘* Wecan 
mange it without you. Tighten your reins a 
little,’ to Dulcie, as they saw a kid-fence just 
in front of them. ‘Hold up, for heaven’s 
sake!” he shouted, as horse and rider came 
tumbling down with an awfal crash amongst 
the briers. 

Ta an instant he was off his own horse, and 
standing with outstretched arms over the dry 
ditch into which Dalcie had falicn. 

‘We must pull the poor beast out first,” 
said Vere, practically. 

With immense difficonliy they extricated 
Brakespeare, and made him stand on his 


hoofs instead of sending them straight in 
the air, and then Mr. Mallon ‘Aopen down 
into the ditch, and: lifted’ Dulcie: tenderly in 
ibe tensteweceictnning-dowa til chisel; 
were wn as 
he subsided on to's tuft of dewd bracken, wit 
the white face of the girl he had loved s0 long 
and so hopelessly pillowed on his heart.’: 
‘My’ darling! my own little: Dulcie!” he 


murmured ny and pastvand future 
seemed merged in agony of ‘the present; 
‘*speak to me—only speak.” 


But there was no answer from the lips 
which he kissed 80 passionately—no answer 
from the eyes which were the only statsin the 
night of his gloom-stricken life, 





CHAPTER. XVIL ‘ 
“Comm; cheer up, old fellow. Youknow this 
ig just as we planned it, only the accident was 
to be a sham one, and not so bad as this. 
Shall I go on and thunder at the gate?” 
“ Jast as you like,” said Mr. Mallon, hope- 


Seneeit seemed nothing to him so long as 
Dulcie’s eyes were closed. 

Vere; having secured the: horses: as well as 
he could, skirted the yew-hedge till hecame to 
a gate. It was locked with a key as well-asa 
bolt, as he soon found out when he climbed 
over it. He called out, but’ noone auswered, 
so he proceeded calmly to take it off its hinges, 
Fortunately the wood was rotten, and gavé 
way without much difficulty: No one' came 
forward to stop him, and he ‘trew down the 
barrier between Nan's Tower and the outer 
world with a ‘sigh of satisfaction. It séemed 
like a dream that the object for which he had 
plotted and planned was so easily accom: 
plished. The road made clear, he hurried 
back to his friend. 

“It is all right. Shall I get a hurdle'to 

heron?” é : 

‘*No, I will do it myself,” trying to rise 
with his heavy burden, but falling back. 

* At least 1 must help you.” 8 

Mr. Mallon waa‘jealous of a touch, but as it 
was impossible to sit there for ever, hé was 
obliged to put up with it. 

With some difficulty they managed to carry 
her between them across the field, over the 
fallen gate, into the private grounds, There 
was a séat by a clump of evergreens on which 
they laid her down, Mallon sinking on to his 
knees’ the better to support her head. As it 
rested on his shoulder, and her bright hair 
touched his cheek, a thrill shot through his 
heart, and he fo everything in the world 
except the sweet so near his own. 

‘Let me stay with her whilst you go up to 
the house.” 

Mallon shook his head. 

‘But you would do so much more*good 
than I. If I saw Miss Somerville I shouldn’t 
know her.” 

“Do you think I’ve no heart, man,” broke 
out the lover, fiercely; ‘“ that I can think of 
myself when I don’t know if she’s dead or 
alive?” 

“'Pon my word, I think it’s only a fainting 
fit; but if you won’t go, I must,” and; with a 
shrug of his shoulders, Vere walked off, de- 
lighted to do anything for a friend, but feeling 
like a martyr because he had lost the end of 
the run, and left Nella to the tender mercies 
of Godfrey Somerville. 

The grey tower looked as uninviting as ever, 
and Vere gave an involuntary shudder as he 
gazed curiously at its barred windows. Not a 
single creature seemed to be moving about the 
place till he woke the echoes by a loud knock 
at the iron-clamped door. . Then about twenty 
startled swallows flew out of their nests in the 
ivy, and a black cat came'c from under 
a dark ilex, and stated at his presumption. 
Presently a key was turned in the lock, and 
the door opened a few inches. A woman, with 
a large, stolid face, put her face through the 
| aperture, and stared at the unexpected appati- 
| tion of a good-looking young man ina hunting 
coat, ees 





“What do you want?.” she-said, surlily. 
“th Indy bee fallen tou het borse’” he 
i manner ; “‘ and 


foot so as to make it impossible to do so with- 
out crushing his toes. 


“Please take m ‘ne. guy manu daeadiagaad 
tress,” stots 

“T ain't got no mistress.” 

“To your master, then, and ask his per- 
mission ; surely he could have no objection to 
helping a.lady in <i 

“Master's not at home,” with a grim smile. 
‘Then Pere» ren empty !’’—slipping 


feeling that: the next moment the mystery 
might be elucidated: 

“ Whether there beor there beant is nought 
to you,” and she made an unavailing effort to 
slam the door, 

“ Give mera glass of water then ; you: can’t 
refuse me that.’ 

‘Never knew. anyone like. you,’ she 
grumbled ; ‘ there’s no getting rid of you.” 

“ Tnever knew such an inhospitable house,” 
he said, angrily. : 

“ Perhaps.you didn’t, but. it’s. better outside 
than in, 80 leastways you've got the best of it. 
I'll get you the water—no harm in that. There 
was a lady come more than a year ago, but 
she was quite content with the harbour.” 

“How did she come?” the blood rushing 
into his face. 

“She fell from her horse. They never do it 
unless there’s a gentleman to pick ’em up, 
thotigh,” with’ er smile, 

« And@ who brought her?” 

“ Somebody as seemed mighty glad to get 
her; but she was in a fidget all the while to get 
away, from what I’ve heard. Takeaway your 
foot, and T'll fetch the water.” 

‘*It was Mr, Somerville, I suppose?”  —__ 

‘No; sir, it; wonn’t,” looking him straight in 
the face, with her stony, lighteyes:; = 

“ My good woman, I’m_so tired, just give me 
a chair,” leaning against the ne pa as if 
about to drop down unless supported. 

“The steps make a seat for them that likes 
it,” and she slammed the door in his face. 

7 Hie” ue oclioquised in angry: dloapyohit 
my life,” he's 
as stooping to’pick up the halhiowerelgn that 
she had despised. Ashe bent his head a win- 
on pr softly, a ane arm toed ~ 
out, a crimson ower drop’ own on 
the crown of at, and rebounded on to the 
stones: He raised his head quickly, but saw 
n . Awindow was shut down violently, 
and as he was staring at it with all his 
the door opened, and the woman with the 
stalwart figure put out her head. 

“Tf you will please to go back to the lady I 
will bring you the water and a glass of wine.” 

“Who was it sent me this flower?” sticking 


r: ray fivtle he said, promptly, and 
‘ 8 Sa ’ 
b say anything more the door 


ee po coul 
was shut. 
“ Your little girl be 1” he muttered 
to himself, as he walked tentedly away. 
“Don’t believe you have one—don’t believe 
that there’s‘a' man ~— who would have the 
cotrage to marry you 

When he got back'to the seat Dulcie was 
sufficiently recovered to put her feet to the 

, but Mallon was still kneeling by her 

side, and ng her with his arm round 
her waist: ir lips met in one long 
kiss, which said more thar a volume of words. 





Atter years of hopeless longingjheart spoke to 
| heart at last 









A RPE i > 


‘Thank you, my, good woman,” taking up the 
glass. of win 
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“I’m a brute to let you love me,” he 
whispered; ‘‘a miserable, degraded outcast ; 
but, oh! if you onlg knew how I had hungered 
for a sight of you all thesg,wretched days and 

ts 1” ; 





she only tohim the tighter, be- 

cause she knew must part, 
** Dulcie, woice grew gra oa eee 
calm, though his: rer ’m 50 
selfiak aac r lifefor.ever. If 
I fail: you mm i—ead if you 
‘et to ‘ik b ye 0. FF rever 
am, alive or di it must be bettertarmnow 
you are happy than. your preti @ 


eyes out forme.” ~ z= 
Her only answer waste touch his hand ‘with 
ba er heart wastoo full for 4 

“ this you will never hear of me 


Even itl ve you will not know it. nk. 
it. - a re cove 
where no-one om the grass 
It, would. be: tebter for. you, dear, wouldn't % 
it?”’—trying to exouse: his guilty thought 
suicide—* to at rest, and not 

in this state of shame?’ 


He looked at her very wistfully: ‘Heaven. | - 


is so far off.” 


= Ane oy ee. geeee, Sak eet 


shall get to them at last if we only have 
patience.” 


the trees, anxious not to disturb his friend’s 
one brief moment of joy ; but at the sound of 
advancing footsteps, he stepped forward, and 
raised his hand in warning. 

**You have ey ot everything,” he said 
in a low voice, as Dulcie raised her head, and 
remembered to blush. 

“Can you wonder?’ asked Mallon, with a 
sigh, waking up as if from a dream. 

“+ Here comes ai woman with a glass of water 
or something! Could 1 slip into, the house 
whilst Dal Miss “Arkwright; is drinking it?” 

+I don’t think to, but. you. must bestir your- 
self, or the opportunity will be lost. Tam: de« 


lighted to sea: are nob seriously. hurt,” 
turning to Dalle. with @ courteous smile, as, 
Mallon the bushes, 


amongst 
“Ob. no, not.baurt,” putting her hand,.to 
her head asif it ached. “ But Lought not.to 
be. sitting here; I want to help. in some way.” 
“Hush, Jean against me—here she comes! 


e, bending over Dulcie with 
an..air of the greatest anxiety as he held it to 
her lij - This may do some good, but a sofa 


@ been. 
“The Jady must find that.athome,. You 
can put. down; the glass anywhere—I can’t 
wait. 


% a bit,” cried Vere ly, anxious to 
detain. her undex pretext, whilst Mallon 
wast s inv ations,. ‘You hayen’t 
told me to whom I am indebted: for this ‘hos- 
pitality ?” 

‘The woman looked at the décanter of wine 
and bottle of water which she was holding on 
a tray with a half-amnsed, half‘contemptous 
smile, “ Hospitality’s a fine-word for this 
lot, but such ‘as. if is you oweitto Sarah 
Prendergast.’” 

“Then, Sarah Prendergast, I am much 
oblige’ you, Who is the owner of this 

ouse?”’ 


a Smith.” w Danas 
* man with a pale face, and dark 
“i aa 

* seventy-nine, with 
a fondness for hanimals,” she answered, 
stolidly, as if repeating a lesson, and then 
turned away. 

« One moment, I’ve a craze for animals my- 


«What sort?” 
‘* Horses, dogs!” watching her face to see if 





itchanged. “ Cats, ferrets, rabbits, cows, pigs!” 





‘*No, we’ve none of that lot,’’ walking off. 

“Stopa minute. Lions are great fun, and a 
pet giraffe is splendid.” 

“We don’t keep ’em,” with a contemptuous 
sniff over her shoulder. 

“Mrs. Prendergast!” said Dulcie, softly. 
The woman turned half round, but bent her 
head sideways as if she were listening to some- 
thing else, Could you tell us the shortest way 
ta get to Swinburne?’’ mentioning the first 
name that occurred to her. 

“Never heard of it,” i 


you know Copplestone 
“ Yes, first turning on the left after you pass. 
ONE a § you p' 
The sentenee was never finished, for down 


went the omthe grass, the decanter and 
bottle eaeb other over like a pair of 
nine-pins, as t ran at full speed to- 


wards th 


eh y 
“ Now he time,” said Vere, and he rushed: 
aie i = ie v 





; Her lips moved in 


the tho of the 

together in uncon- 
was 8 

silence was unbroken 


Tremb! i with excitement she ran 
to the id@-of the bench, and pl 
into a bed of eens from which the 


seemed to have come; but before she had taken 
two steps, when everything was — on 
her speed, she caught her foot in the skirt of 
her habit,-and. fell violently to the ground! 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
In a gaily-furnished room, with pink onr- 
tains, bright bine p ,. and crimson. carpet, 
ané a gis] threading beads on a string of yellow 


The.oc tion seemed a trivialone for any- 
one beyond age of childhood, and the wild, 
wistful eyes had an -unsefitled, dissatisfied ex- 

ion,:28 if ever.on the look-out. for .some- 
thing whieh was not there, 


Her. hair streamed.over. her. shouldéra, 
kept y ther bya red ribbon, a sash 
of the same colour was tied round her waist, 


on a bright yellow bow was perched on. her 


oulder, 
The. dress was; white, and made in the 
i at fashion, only a frill round the edge 
ot.the skirj, and a lace tucker at the neck. 
The sleayes were short, and displayed .a pair 
of; arms whieh had been lovely once, but now 
had lost their rounded shape through excessive 
thinness, As.she put one bead on after the 
other she murmured to herself some. foolish 
rhyme :-—- 
* Love me when the gorse is yellow |! 
Love me-when the sun {is bright! 
ove me when the fruit is mellow! 
Love me in the still, dark night!" 
Stopped, sighed, and went on sgain with con- 
stant iteration. 

Suddenly her hands dropped on the table, 
and she raised her head as if listening intently. 
Her whole being seemed to be absorbed in the 
effort of straining her attention. As. the 
voices. down below she got up from 
her chair, and stole stealthily to the window, 

back. over. her shoulder, as if she 
were accustomed to have every. movement 
watched. 

Her pale face brightened with a ray of hope 
as she opened the window softly, listening 
still, but afraid to look out, whilst Sarah 
Prendergast was at the door; but’ when the 
door shut, and the stranger was left alone, she 
slipped her head through the iron bare, quiver- 
ing all over with joy: ; 


_ Had he come at last? A smile was on her 
lips, her dark eyes full of tears as she stretched 
out her small white hand, and dropped a paper 
rose—fit emblem of the dream that had sent 
her poor wits astray. 

* He will look up and see me,” she thought, 
with a fluttering heart; but even as she 
thought it a rough hand caught her by the 
shoulder, and drew her forcibly back into the 
room, whilst the window was shut down and 
fastened by a spring, the secret of which she 
had never been able to master, 

“ How many times am I totell you?” began 
the woman, fiercely; but her face softened as 
the girl clung to her in piteous entreaty. 

“Oh, let me go to him! let mego! He’s 
oome at last! and I’ve grown so sick of wait- 

! Pren, dear, I'll give you a diamond 
and hundreds of thousands of pounds 

—only let me go to him this once!” 
The tears were rolling down the poor white 
eemend her breast heaving with convulsive 


“It’s nothing but a stranger; no friend of 
_ Hewould only send you back with a 
in your ear if you went down to him. 
Bide here a:bit. He: would scold you when 
tohim, He’s a big, cross man; not 
. Godfrey,” 
“Vitor was nevereross,” shaking her head, 


“ » this ain't. Victor, bless your heart ! 
This is Thomas, and he’s got a sweetheart 
waiting for him down there amongst the trees. 
It’s bitter cold outside, go and sit ye down by 
the fire.” So saying she pulled her rather 

tly towards a chair, and, pushing her into 
it, drew it nearer to the blaze. 

There was a large brass guard, blackened by 


use, fixed.om to’ piece insuch a way 
as to any er from the fire. 
The poor girl, left alone, got out of the chair 


and crouched down on the hearth-rug, stretch- 
ing her hands out towards the flames. 

‘“* They shan’t keep me! . I know he’s there; 
no one but Victor would come. I'll make him 
a, watch-chain of diamonds, but.notnew, He 
sball be the grandest, gentleman of them all, 
and I'll be hisbride. I. must .be quick” 
—looking round to.see if the room were empty 
—‘‘ he’s downstairs; he’s come to fetch. me— 
and I must get. my jewels.” 

She scrambled hastily to her feet, and 
picking up some of the strings of beads from the 
table twisted them round her wrists. As there 
was no fantening, they. fel]; off oue after the 
other; she picked them up-and put them on 
again with the same result, After trying it five 
or six times shea gave a hopeless sigh, and 
taking them inher hand ran out of the room, 
looking timidly to right and left as if afraid of 
being seen. But there was no one to stop 
her as she went lightly down the cold stone 
stairs and reached thehall. Hereshe met with 
ber first disappointment, for Prendergast had 
taken care to secure thedoor. With her small 
powerless hands she tried fo move the heavy 
bolts, panting with eagerness. Victor was 
outside, and she could not. get tohim, She 
felé like the wild bird who beats his wings in 
futile anger against his cage, as she beat the 
door in impotent wrath, and only bruised her 
soft, white skin as the result, en she ran 
from room to room, wild.with frantic desire ; 
but every door was bolted, every window 
barred, and. there was not a single point of 
egress by which she could escape. Up the 
stairs again, down passages, in and out one 
cheerless room after another, with breathless 
haste, and wild eyes full of fear and hope, At 
last she came to a closed door. It led to a 
room, which she had never been allowed to 
enter—Prendergast’s privateapartment, With 
trembling fingers she turned the handle and 
went in, Opposite to her was the window, 
the only one in the house unprotected by bars. 
It caught her eye at once and she darted to- 
wards it, with a little cry of triumph. It was 
rather hard to open, but excitemeht lent her 
strength ; she pushed up the sash, and sprang 
out over the sill on to the slated roof of a 





crstellated projection. It was here that she 
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caught Prendergast’s eye, when she was talkin 
to Dulcie Arkwright, At the first sight o 
white skirts fluttering in the wind, outside her 
own window, she made for the house ; but find- 
ing that she was pursued by Vere she doubled 
like a hare, and ran in the direction of the 
arbour where Nella Maynard had enjoyed an 
involuntary téé-d-téte with Bomerviiie last 
summer year. Knowing that there were 
no steps by which the poor prisoner could 
reach the ground, Prendergast consoled herself 
with the thought that the only injury her 
charge could do herself was by catching cold, 
a malady which she always considered she 
could cure by tremendously hot mustard 
poultices, 

Robin meanwhile ran hither and thither on 
the slated roof, peering over the castellated 
edge, and talking incoherent nonsense to her 
invisible lover; whilst the man who would 
bave given his right hand to have seen her 
was groping about at the back of the house, 
trying to loosen one of the bars of an isolated 
window, having found the doors all inexorably 
closed. 

“I am coming, love—I am coming. It is 
twenty years since we met, but I know you 
want to see me, and I’ve got all my diamonds 
ready. The coach-and-four is so late; I can’t 
keep them waiting, or the Archbishop won’t 
marry us. It’s rather an odd way of doing 
it,” putting her foot over the edge of the wall, 
and clinging on to the ivy; ‘‘but they’ve got 
my wedding dress round the corner, so I can 
tear this if I like, and Pren isn’t looking this 
way.” 

‘With no sense to know her danger, she 
climbed down the thick stem of the ivy with 
the agility of a cat, and arrived breathless but 
unhart, except for a few scratches and bruises, 
on the gravel path. 

She shook her dress with a little coo-like 
murmur of delight, and then, frightened by 
the sudden bound of fa trespassing cat, dis- 
appeared into the bushes with her finger to 























[THE ACCIDENT IN THE HUNTING FIELD.) 


her lips, and her dark eyes gleaming with 
laughter. 


* Victor will be so pleased,” she murmured, 
as she meade her way stealthily through the 
branches. ‘ He does not know I am coming; 
but the kind Archbishop is waiting, and we 
are to be married in Westminster Abbey. I 
won’t call him, because Pren will hear; but I 
will kiss him—kiss him softly, as I did in the 
lanes at home. Oh! ‘Love me—love me!’ 
How does it go? I forget; but Victor will tell 
me—he always tells me everything I want to 
know,” addressing an ivy-grown stump in a 
confidential tone. ‘“ But he is so clever, with 
such kind—kind dark eyes, and he’s fond of 
his poor Robin, because he lost her long ago— 
long ago, just twenty years. A long time to 
wait; but I must be quick. I think I hear 
him ; I will jast creep softly behind him,”—she 
went on tip-toe over the withered leaves, hold- 
ing up her short white skirts, and ey Sod 
her slender ankles—‘ and tell him that I love 
him—dear Victor, who always was so kind!” 
It was December, and the wind was in the 
east, but she was not conscious of the cold, 
as she went slowly onward, hesitating timidly 
at every fluttering leaf. ‘I think heis here— 
just here,” and parting the branches she put 
her small head through them, and said softly : 
“ Victor, I am waiting !”’ 


Scared at the sight of Dalcie she stumbled 
back, and fled with the speed of a frightened 
deer. 

If it had not been for Pren she would have 
seen him long ago; women were her 
enemies, and now this one would disappoint 
her if she could. 


On she went, not caring whither, in blind 
and headlong haste. If she had gone to the 
right she would have found the man whom 
she was looking for; but after hesitating for a 
moment she turned with a radiant face to- 
wards the left, where some one was crushing 
through the branches with haste equal to her 








own, and sprang with a ory of delight into the 
arms of Godfrey Somerville. 

Then eae out that he was not Victor, she 
struggled wildly to get free, but Godfrey held 
her tight. 

** Hush, darling!” he whispered. ‘‘ Kee 
quite quiet. Victor's over here, and I will reed 
you to him if you don’t speak a word.” 

“Are you sure?” trembling all over, and 
panting for breath. 

“Yes, sure,if you don’t speak, and let Pren 
find you ont,” looking nervously round, and 
catching a glimpse of Mr. Mallon in one 
direction and Vere in another, he hurried her 
forward, thankfal that a former owner had 
chosen to plant that screen of evergreens, 
whose welcome branches hid them from sight. 

If Robin had resisted, one scream would 
have made detection inevitable, and all for 
which he had planned and plotted for years 
would have been lost by the sound of a 
weman’s voice; but she followed him as 
docilely as a lamb, with the unquestioning 
faith of childhood. 

If he would take her to Victor she could be 
content to follow him to the end of the world ; 
but still an involuntary shiver ran through her 
slight form, as Godfrey stopped before the 
door of an old worm-eaten summer-house, 
which stood in the darkest, dreariest corner of 
the grounds, and had long been given over to 
spiders and bats. 

‘¢Is Victor here?” she asked, drawing back. 

‘“‘T will send him to you. Wait there till he 
comes.” 

And with a gentle push he sent her in, then 
clcsed the door behind her, and locked it with 
a rusty key, which was hidden in the thatch. 

‘*Thank Heaven!” he said, more devoutly 
than usual, as he stood outside in the darken- 
ing day, and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. “One moment later, and all would 
have been lost 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IL 
A LADY FABMER, 


“ Wett, Lindsay, what do you think of Mr- 
Colonna?” 

‘tT have not seen him yet! Hand me that 
jar of sugar, please, Maddie!” 

Maddie obeyed, remarking, almost petu- 
lantly,— 

‘““Why he rode past not ten minutes ago! 
You must have heard the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs! ” 

“*T don’t feel enough interest in Mr. Colonna 
to run away from my pudding on his account!” 
said Lindsay, lifting up a thin crust from the 
rolling-board in her white, shapely hands, and 
depositing it skillfully over the pudding basin 
that stood close by. 

Maddie watched her for a moment in silence 
as she manipulated her crust into its right 
position, then she broke ont,— 

“You are so odd, Lindsay; you have no 
curiosity ! One would think we were flooded 
with visitors in this out-of-the-way corner of 
the earth, and that a dozen more or less made 
no difference to you! Everybody else is wild 
to know all about Mr. Colonna, and you are 
absolutely indifferent ! ” 

‘Other people are less busy than I am, I 
suppose!” replied Lindsay, composedly, as she 
took up a knife to cut away the superfluous 
bits of crust. ‘‘I have quite’as much to do in 
this out-of-the-way corner of the earth as I 
should have if I lived in London, only itis a 
different kind of work, that’s all ; and Dame 
Nature forgot to endow me with curiosity, I 
suppose! However, chick,” she looked up 
now with a bright smile, ‘‘ I am ready to hear 
all you have to tell me about Mr. Colonna! ” 
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[JULIAN COLONNA MEETS HIS FATE.] 


‘*Oh!” cried Maddie, eagerly, vaulting on to 
a corner of the great stalwart kitchen table. 
‘*I don’t know much yet, but I want to know 
allI can! Isuppose he is well off, as he rides 
a beautiful horse; besides, he couldn’t have 
Friar’s Place for nothing, though I daresay he 
doesn’t pay much for it—what do you think?” 

“The house is in good repair, but the gar- 
dens are a mere wilderness!” said Lindsay, 
tying up her pudding basin. 

“Yes, and not a thing has been done to them,” 
said Maddie, as eagerly as if she were personally 
concerned in the matter; “ but I like Mr. Co- 
lonna’slooks! ” she added, going off at a tangent. 
‘*T don’t know what you would think —you so 
often call people plain that I think handsome, 
and the other way about; but Mr. Colonna is 
tall and slight and handsome in the face, ac- 
cording to my notions—not very dark either, 
though I suppose he is Italian !”’ 

‘* By descent, perhaps !’’ 

Lindsay went to the fire-place to put her 
a in the pot, and Maddie juraped to her 
‘ee 


“You haven’t asked if he’s atbachelor or a 
widower !” she said. 

“‘He may be neither the one nor the other. 
He may havea wife living!” said Lindsay. 

This idea had not presented itself to Maddie, 
She looked meditatively at the fire. 

“* Separated, do you mean?” she asked. 

“ My dear girl, I only hazarded a conjecture ! 
Don’t go and tell all Westbolt that Mr. Co- 
lonna has quarrelled with his wife! ’’ 

Maddie laughed, not at all offended by this 
fling at her love of gossip. 

‘I don’t believe he has a wife!” she said, 

“I shall soon find out. He isn’t too old to 
flirt with, you know, Lindsay!” 

“Take care!” was Lindsay’s warning an- 
swer ; and Maddie'coloured, laughed again, and 
tossed her pretty head. 

“ All right,” said she, briefly; and afraid 
possibly that her sister might say something 





more, which she did not want to hear, she 
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ran out through the open door into the garden, 
and presently flitted away to the orchard to 
eat apples, while Lindsay cleared up the 
kitchen-table; that was the difference between 
Lindsay’s lot and Maddie’s, 

Maddie’s to idle and live in the sunshine ; 
Lindsay’s to work; Lindsay to prepare the 
food, and Maddie’s to eat it. Lindsay to 
think and plan, and guide, Maddie’s to 
‘¢dance and sing the hours away,’’ with never 
a thought more serious than whether blue or 
pink would most become her, or what flowers 
she should wear for some festivity, and even 
then the case was generally referred to Lindsay. 
Lindsay never, in the inmost recesses {of her 
thoughts, grumbled at her lot; indeed, it was 
chiefly her own making. wn 

Maddie was to her a kind of mingling of 
doll and idol ; it never occurred to her that she 
was sgoting her lovely young sister by taking 
the whole burden of life off her shoulders. She 
had always done so, even when they were 
both children ; and Maddie, indolent, thought- 
less and self-indulgent, accepted the position 
as complacently as Lindsay accorded it. 

Everybody said Lindsay Mansfield ought to 
have been born a man—everybody, that is, 
with the usual limitation, which means that 
there are several dissentients from the general 
opinion. 

‘‘Why should Lindsay have been born & 
man?’ said the rector’s wife, and a good 
many others also, when she did all that a man 
could do? No farm in the parish was better 
managed than Beechmore, and no house {kept 
in better order than the old Elizabethan farm- 
house on the hillside. A man could jhave 
managed the farm, but where would he? be in 
the house, while Lindsay was a man out of 
doors, and a woman at home ? 

It was some years now since Lindsay had 
teken upon her young shoulders the entire 
management of Beechmore Farm ; and hitherto 
the experiment, regarded by Westholt:as a 
very bold, nay, rash one, had been a success ; 
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at any rate, Lindsay kept herself and her 
sister, and never owed a penny to fogees. 

The elder girl had been only a baby when 
her widowed (father came to Beechmore. He 
had been a gentleman farmer, but his estate 
was heavily encumbered before he came into 

ssession, and at lengtlt ruin came; then 

r. Mansfield took to real—not dillettante— 
farming for a living, and throve at it fairly 
well. 

Beechmore was &® medium-sized farm, in 
thorough working order, and the landlord was 
glad to let it to a desirable tenantat a moderate 
rent. After a => M ee 
again—a tty Yorkshire himself, 
came fee te south, but his second wife only 
Lives cada. thon: betuven tidhs ond tiageerd 
so Lin ween 
cld—-Comaananned betimes her life of usefulness 
and self-abnegation. 

‘‘Teach me to. be.« farmer, father,’’ she 
said ;.‘*and I shall be able to help you!” 

She was an apt pop and when at twenty 
she found! herself 6 in the world, with 

i as well. as herself, 


year at least; ifat the end of that time she 
was successful she would, beg fora renewal of 
The on of 
energy ee 
her noble and dignified. i 
fidence in herself—far different 
carried the day. The 
the end of the year, y 
made out so good a title for the » 
that thelandlord 

Five 
Bay 8 
paid her way; 

She was up with the sun, and often outiin 
the fields, looking after some of the farm work, 
or had done as much household work as would 
have taken some of her neighbours half-a-day 


. to get through, before Madeline had opened her 


blue: eyes; and Maddie would come down to 
breakfast'in some dainty gown, with lace at 
her throat and wrists, and a flower stack in 
her belt or on her left’ shoulder, while Lind- 
say’s tall light figure flitted about in blue serge 
or cotton, with a bib apron over the front, and 
the sleeves tucked up to the elbow. 

But this was quite in the order of things; 
Maddie was— 

‘Rose lined from the cold 
And meant verily to hold 
Life's pure pleasures.manifold ;" 
she was not fit. to work, and why should 
= with Lindsay thereto doeverything 
or her? 

Maddie was a besuty—a universally spoilt 
darling. All the young men were ready tolay 
lance in rest in defence of her charms,.or per- 
form prodigies of valour to win a smile from 
her; but Lindsay had never hadalover,and had 
never wanted one. She was not a 3 m0 
one would look at her when Madeline was by; 
and this fact was rather pleasing to Lindsay 
than otherwise. 

She thought love-making—Maddie’s love- 
making, at any rate—very stupid, and often 
— fan of it, which Maddie didn’t mind a 

it. 

But Lindsay never supposed that, even if 
Maddie were out of the way, anyone would 
give her a second look, though, to be sure, she 
had never troubled her head about the matter. 
And to Maddie’s surprise, who: considered 
flirtations the salt of life; not that she would 
have married anyone of the young farmers, 
among whom she scattered her stiles as 
impartially as she bestowed them on the 
curate, the doctor’s young partner; op-any of 
the other gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 

She never forgot that she was a lady born 
and bred ; but gentlemen were scarce in West- 
holt, and there was not an atom of harm in 
flirting, Maddie thought: She treated all 
admirers alike, and none of them expected 
anything serious to come of the small favours 
she accorded them. Lindsay was a good deal 
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of the same opinion, though she regarded the 
matter from a wholly different point of view. 
She looked upon ie’s *‘ nonsense,” as 


she called it, in the light of a kitten’s pranks, 

ministered a word of 
1 went further than seemed 
ity or right feeling. 


ad 
reflected, were as much 


and only nowand then 
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reproof at eetiie tie 
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to sas Maddie was, or more so. Wh 
_they let her alone? If they wo 

“make fools of themselves, _ could not 

wonder thatia ps ger i nar atl apa 

high spirits; vantage @ power 
forced into her hands; and Lindsa 


: rg 
: line But noone could say: 
, eld was too proud to 


sayehing. She-was round he ; 


eT re of theiosty-band ond! 
strong will, e clear brain and tender help- 
ful, womanly sympathy—it wasalways Lindsay 


that was sent for, and the appeal never came 
in vain. 


CHAPTER IL 
JULIAN COLONNA. 

“ Linpsay,”” said Maddie, coming into the 
kitchen a fow mornings later, ‘‘What do you 
think of the weather? You're so awfully 
weatherwise! ”’ 


Maddie had only just finished breakfast, 
though it was nearly ten o’clock, but she had 
been to a party the night before, and had been 
tired'this morning; so she lounged in bed as 
longed as she liked, and Lindsay made her 
some specially dainty dish for breakfast. 

Maddie was somewhat of an epicure, and 
lwi'a remarkably good ite; Lindsay ate 
sparingly, and cared little what she had, so 
— as the material was fine in quality and 

served, 


Lindsay, in her serge morning gown and 
bibbed apron, was giving directions to one of 
the maids about some dairy o tion, 

She turned and looked with a half smile, 
well pleased with Maddie’s fresh young beauty, 
shrined in a pretty pale blue gown, trimmed 
with work of Maddie’s own doing. Orna- 
mental needlework was a strong poibt with 
Maddie; needlework of any kind was Lind- 
say’s weakest point—she rarely touched a 
needle, 

‘‘ Why are you so anxious about the weather, 
Maddie?” she asked. 

‘You forget the pic-nic to-morrow ;’ and 
I want to go to Thornton for a new pair of 
gloves!” 

“ Aye, I had forgotten.” Lindsey went to 
the nen a and — " poe ene of the 

y ; she came back, shaking 5 
~ I wouldn’t go far this morning,. Maddie; 
there is a heavy bank of clouds in the west 
that is sure to come over here in an hour or 
two. Wait till the afternoon.” 

“ That. may be wet, too!” said Maddie, 


pouting. F ; 2 
“So it may, chick, but it may not; and if 
it only rains a little I will ride over for you.” 





Maddie’s brows cleared at once. 

“ Oh, Lindsay, how good of you; but—” she 
= the grace to add—“I don’t want you to 

we ” 

“ A wetting won’t hurt me!” said Lindsay, 
with a bright, soft laugh—Lindsay had a de- 
licious laugh ; ‘‘ so make yourself happy about 
the gloves,” 

It was. one of Lindsay’s traditions that 
Maddie was delicate,and needed a good deal 
of care ; Maddie, to a certain extent, en- 
couraged masculine propensity of her 

istep:to fussover her pet; it was ‘interesting ” 
need care, and venient, foo, for it 
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ig sunlight dancing over herin a 
has @ striking passage—and 


so also has Buchanan in one of his poems— 
about the sentiment which mere physical 
beauty ses, carrying to the beholder an 
impression of thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions which have no existence in the ‘soul 
encased in so fair a, body. 

Maddie Mansfield was not such » heartless 
puppet as Hetty Sorel, whose beauty evoked 
that fine criticism of George Eliot’s; but she 
had not a tithe of the feeling that she gained 
credit for ; but those blue eyes seemed to have 
a hundred varying expressions, while in truth 
they had only a number of half-conscious tricks. 
Their owner knew as well how to use them, 
though she had been brought up in thearcadian 
simplicity of a Yorkshire farm-house, as if she 
had had the instructions of a dozen West-end 
belles and: Mayfair salons as a field of study. 

No one could find a fault of expression, jor a 
lack of it, about such perfect bow lips ; in fact, 
you could not be coldly critical when you 
looked at Maddie Mansfield—you saw a vision 
of complexion, rose-tinted; on cheek 
and lips, blue-eyes, and light sunny hair falling 
all over the prettiest of shoulders; you saw 
a witch, laughing, happy, coquettish, and 
straightway you. felt as the hero of the “ Gar- 
dener’s Daughter” felt when. he. saw. that 
damsel gathering arose; and if you did not 
recall Tennyson’s lines it was because Maddie 
made you forget everything but herself. 

There was.a half‘smile on the girl’s lips at 
this moment; she was thinking of young 
Farmer Ingledew, who: had brought her home 
last night, and had held her hand rather longer 
than necessary when he left her at the door. 

It was a rather pleasant recollection,. for 
Ingledew was of the yeoman class—something 
more than a mere farmer, a rich man—ownin 
one of the largest farms in the Riding, 
therefore a.great ‘catch ;’’ so Maddie knew 
many a female heart would beat enviously if 
Robert Ingledew became her bond slave. 

She: had no more serious feeling, for the 
young man than she had for anyoneelse; but 
she-leved conquest, and she loved to let other 
girls see how easy conquest was to her. From 
the kitchen came Lindsay’s clear rich con- 
tralto, singing some German lied. 

Lindsay was a good German scholar, and 
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—— ;pand> all the while -# 
elder girl was: about her work. . 

“ T wonder what sheis thinking abont ?” said 
Maddie to-herself, her going off from 
last night’s little episode to Lindsay, or rather 
bringing Lindsay into the picture! ‘She 
never dreams about lovers!” 

+* Maddie!” said Lindsay, suddenly, break. 
off in the middle of the lied, and coming out to 
the poreh; “shall I make you an apple pie to- 
day, or what else would you like?” 

Whatya descent! Maddie’s half compas. 
sionate reflection about her sister’s meditations 
was brought down abruptly to apple-pie ; that 
was all Lindsay was thinking about, while she, 

Maddie; was-living over again a sweet idyl in 
the flower:scented porch: She looked round 
with a smile rippling-over her mouth; and 
Lindsay, whose perceptions. were wonderfully 
keen and accurate, canght the meaning.of the 
smile and laughed out. 

** Poor ie!’ said«she; “have! I. been 
hurling apple-pie at the head of an arcadian 
shepherd? Bat I can/t.help it, you know ; your 
thoughts are , running on some lover 
nonsense or other; but: then you are not in- 
different to pies and puddings either, so I have 
to take my chance of disturbing a charming 
reverie by a very sublunary question.” 

“Oh! Lindsay, what a quiz'you are!” said 
Maddie, aren Aged arm’round her sister, and 
looking up with still laughing eyes into the 
face so different from her own. ‘Don’t you 
ever think about such things? ”’ 

“Not I, chick, I have something better to 
do. You can have the love-making, and wel- 
come ; it isn’t'in my line.” ‘ 

“You will fancy yotirself plain, Lindsay, 
but you’re handsome, you are,” with an ener- 
getic nod, as Lindsay laughed good-naturedly 
at her’ sister’s partiality; ‘‘ Mrs. Dormer says 
you sre”’—Mrs. Dormer was the rector’s 
wifé—“and Mr. Johnson, and Alice Wytherow, 
and lots of others,’ concladed Maddie, em- 
phatically, ‘' so it isn’t only I that say it!” 

baa 'f my dear, I'm a Venus de Milo, 
if you like,” said Lindsay, stroking her sister’s 
long fair tresses—her fown dark chestnut hair 
was worn short—clustering over her head in 
thick, natural curls; ‘‘ bat hy have not an- 
swered me-yét about thepie!” 

“Oh, dear!” Maddie half sighed, but that 
was a little bit of affectation, as Lindsay very 
well knew. It was to please’ Maddie that the 
elder girl made all the*‘nice things’ which 
she would never hive taken the trouble to 
make for herself. After a pause, Maddie said, 
softly, “ Wouldn’t greengage pie be jolly, Lind- 
8a ? ” 

2 80 it would! I'll run and pick the green- 
gages before the rain comes on; it'll be’ down 
upon us ina few minutes!” 

She ran lightly away to the orchard. 
Maddie might have offered to go, the work 
would not even have soiled her hands, but she 
preferred sitting where she was, and Maddie 
never dreamt of doing anythingshe had no mind 
f 


or. 

Scarcely" had Lindsay returned to .the 
ciben with ner beak greengages when 
the rain began to fall g, hea 8. 

“We are in for it now,” said Tindes x 
plunging her hands into the flour tub; but in 
another moment she called out, ‘Maddie, 
there.is someone out there in the rain ; per on 
my cloak and run and bring himin. I’m all 
over flour |” 

Maddie looked, uttered an exclamation, and 

into. the kitchen, exclaimed, breath- 


« Oh, Lindsay | it’s Mr. Colonna! Shan’t I 
wait till. he gets round by the front door——” 

“Stuff!” interrupted the. other, ‘ the 
shortest road is, the best when & man’s.in the 
rain! Runon!” : 

Maddie obeyed instantly, hastily wrappin 
herself in Lindsay’s cloak, which hung behin 
the door, and was so long for. her petite figure 


much better: than Maddie | 


Lindsay:in any onse, but-there was no sting in 
obedience just now. 

It was. quite an-.adventure to have the 
mysterious tenant of Friar’s, Place.sheltering 
from.the rain under'the roof of Beechmore, 
; So it cameto pass that Mr, Colonna. was 
arrested in his rapid walk by the sight of the 
loveliest: face. imaginable looking out. flushed 
and smiling: from under a.dark hood, while 
a fresh, young voice exclaimed, bre — 

‘* Please will you comein and take shelter ?”’ 

He turned instantly, lifting his felt hat, 
though it was raining smartly. 

‘*T am so much obliged to you ; but pray run 
in, I will follow |,” 

a Oh, I rw all erat f ane Maddie, 

ughing, and, trotting along to keep pace with 
her companion’s long stride, “I am so:glad 
we saw you—at least, Lindsay did—for the 
village is nearly a mile off, and there is no 
shelter any nearer than that!.”’ 

Maddie’s: childlike manner of way and 
talking’ was one.of her many charms, She 

eof “Lindsay ” as if Mr. Colonna knew 
about the farm and its inmates, 

He wondered who; Lindsay was, but sup- 
posed it must be this little witch’s. brother, 

He was undeceived, for as he paused, hat in 
hand, on the threshold of the large, spotlessly 
clean kitchen, Maddie said, ‘‘Here is Mr, 
Colonna, Lindsay,” and the tenant of Friar’s 
Place was bowing to a tall, slim girl about 
twenty, as he surmised, with a pale face, large 
bright: hazel eyes, floury hands, and a big 
apron. 

“It was very kind of you to take pity on 
me,” he said, with a certain gravity of manner 
and a freedom from embarrassment that was 
not quite English; “ otherwise I believe I 
should have been tolerably drenched before I 
could reach home!” 

‘You would, indeed!” said Lindsay, laugh- 
ing, frankly. She was the most unconventional 
of mortals; ‘‘ But maybe; Mr. Colonna, you 
would prefer to sit down in the parlour, unless 
me like the fire,’’ thinking she saw him glance 
that way. 

Mr, Colonna instantly caught at the implied 
permission to remain where he was, either for 
the reason Lindsay had supposed, or because 
he preferred the genial mental atmosphere of 
the kitchen to the more stately region of the 
parlour, with Maddie playing the part of en- 
forced entertainer. 

‘Tf you don’t mind me,” said he, smiling. 
‘I, would rather stay here. Thank you so 
much,” as Maddie placed a chair for him near 
the fire, seating herself at the opposite corner. 

‘I never make a stranger of anyone,” said 
Lindsay, simply. 

‘*T am so glad to hear you say that; it. will 
prevent me feeling that I am repaying your 
kindness by hindering you,”’ 

‘*I am too busy to allow of being hindered,” } 
said Lindsay, smiling; ‘‘so if anyone comes 
in before my leisure time they have to choose 
oneof two.courses—to keep out of my way, or 
to be content that I shall go on with my work.” 

This was what Maddie called one of Lind. 
say’s brusque speeches, and she said,— 

“ Oh, Lindsay! ’’? under her breath; but it 
did not seem brusque eas Lindsay spoke it—for, 
energetic thongh she’ was, her manner was 
rarely otherwise than gentle, and she had such 
a bright way of speaking; such an expressive, 
finely, modulated voice, that she could say 
many things which from other people would 

y give offence: ‘ 
Mr. Colonna did not think her last-speech 
brusque; he thought he had never before in 
all his varied experiences come acrosssuch an 
origional young woman. as this, and he would 
like to know more about her. He: replied, 


smiling,— 
‘I heve-chosen the latter. course, and per- 
haps I may learn something by doing so——” 
“How to make a pie,” — in Maddie ; 
“don’t you know anything of the process; Mr, 
Colonna? ’ 
“I am afraid not, I should not advise 


Lindsay; who was mixing the materials in a 
basin, ‘though perhaps you think: ina few 
years, at-any rate, the men will have to do 
the housework while the women go to the 


‘* You,do both, Lindsay !" observed Maddie, 
again interposing, 

She did mot.quite adntire listening toa duet 
between Mr, Colonna and Lindsay. 

She was accustomed to receive the: major 

of the attention of any male creature who 
appened. to be present, and’ to play com. 
pletely second fiddle to her elder sister was not 
to be thought of, Lindsay looked a-little 
annoyed at Maddie's remark ; seeming to give 
to her own a personal application. 

‘I do what lies before me,” she said, drily; 
adding directly, — 

“I don’t think you know our name; Mr. 
Colonna, though we know yours; in a little 
place like thisstrangers are noticed at once. 
Mansfield is our name.” 

“Thank you. No, I did not know your 
name; but I have no doubt I should soon have 
heard it; only I, have been here so: short a 
time, and hitherto I have been hardly any- 
where.’’ 

‘* Do you like this part of the world?’’ asked 
Maddi 


1e. 

_ He turned towards her, and smiled almost 
involantarily at her winsome beauty. It was 
difficult to avoid calling her “child” or 
‘* pretty one,” as if she had been’ in short 
frocks; but then, Mr. Colonna was forty at 
the-least—perhaps more—only he'was # man 
to carry his years lightly, and always look 
younger than he was, 

“The country round abont is very pretty,” 
he said, “‘so far as I have seen it: It isthe 
first time I have been in Yorkshire,” 

“Ts it?’’ said Maddie, wonderingly. Mr. 
Colonna gave her the impression of a man who 
had travelled a great deal, and it seemed odd 
that Yorkshire had not been included in his 
presaenecienty though why Maddie would 

ave found it hard to explain. ‘ Do’you like 
the le?’ she added, point blank. 

‘* | have scarcely seen anything of them!”’ 
replied he, evidently amused. ‘‘You have 
lived here some time, I suppose, but you are 
not north-country people! ”’ 

‘*We have lived here ever since Lindsay 
was a little thing, and I was born here!” said 
Maddie. “My mother was a Yorkshire 
woman, but our father came from Wiltshire, 
and Lindsay is all south-country. Some of 
the people haven't forgiven us for being 
‘foreigners.’ I think they’re very nice, on the 
whole; but they’re rough. Lindsay thinks 
them rougher than I do; but then she has 
more to do with the farm-servants. Lindsay 
is a farmer, you know!” 

“A farmer!” repeated Mr. Colonna, look- 
ing at Lindsay, who had just closed the oven 
door on her pie, and was beginning to wonder 
when and how Maddie’s prattle would end. 
‘Are you a practical exponent of women’s 
rights, Miss Mansfield ?” 

“Yes!” said she, quietly, lifting her clear 
hazel eyes to the guest’s face for a moment. 
That’s the real kernel of women’s rights, I take 
it—to do any work that you can do, without 
caring whether it is a man’s or a woman’s 
work; and if you can’t doit letitalone. My 
father was a farmer, and I learnt.the business 
from him ; so when he died I took it up, and 
it is as good a business as any other, if you 
attend to it properly!” 

“ And do you really work this farm your- 
self?” said Mr, Colonna, much interested. 
“T hope you will not think me inquisitive, 
but a lady-farmer is rather unique in England, 
I fancy. I bave met a few, and heard of others 
im the United States.” 

‘*You mean,” said Lindsay; “do I really 
overlook the work myself, or am I as you 
would expect to find a woman, little more 
than adillettante, leaving the real management 
to a practical man? No! If I had done that 
I should have been scheduled long ago. The 
only people under me are servants, who do my 








that she had to gather it up out of the wet, 
She would never have thought of disobeying 


anyone to eat.a pie of my making.” 
“That isn't a man’s ‘province, is ib?’’ said 


bidding. I know the business from end t 
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end, and not a thing is done on the farm 
without my direct supervision. That’s the 
only way to make farming or any other busi- 
ness pay, isn’t it?” 
“Aye, truly; but surely it is an onerous 
Is not the work too much for you ?’’ 
“It is hard work; but so is any work, if one 
is to live by it, and, of course, method is the 
chief thing! ~Then the whole machine goes 
with scarcely a hitch, A woman can be 
methodical, sometimes!” added she, laughing, 
oe going out to the sink to wash the flour off 


There was a minute’s silence. Mr. Colonna 
was looking thoughtfully into the fire, and 
Maddie was looking at him, reflecting that 
she should like him very much, and if he 
would be sociable he would prove a decided 
— to Westholt society. 

e was handsome—yes, even Lindsay, who 
was so particular, would be sure to allow that. 
His features were well cut, and he had nice 
curly, dark hair; his eyes were large and 
bright—they had a very trating look, too. 

Maddie would feel afraid of them if she had 
done anything to be ashamed of ; she liked the 
expression of his mouth. It was a little stern 
now, but not when he spoke, and he had a 
sweet, kind smile—then he was a gentleman ! 
So were the Squire’s son, and the doctor, and 
the rector ; but they were country gentlemen 
—brasque in manner and speech, talking 
loud, with a provincial accent, and wearing 
clothes made by a York or Bradford tailor at 
the best. But Mr. Colonna was southern; 
indeed, had something of a foreign manner, as 
it seemed to Maddie, whose experience was of 
necessity limited; and he spoke softly, in 
crisply turned English that sounded wry 
musical after the harsh Yorkshire accent. 
His clothes also were London-made ; at least 
they looked very different from what Maddie 
was accustomed to see. 

She might lack the knowledge to distinguish 
between London and Paris make, but no one 
possessed more thoroughly of the feminine 
acumen in the matter of clothes than did 
Maddie. She could not always classify her 
specimens, but she could detect the differences 
between them with unerring precision. 

The silence in the kitchen lasted a minute; 
it was not likely to last longer when Maddie 
sat at one side of the fire and a lord of creation 
at the other. 


Maddie’s tongue could always wag when 
there was a man to listen to it; and, to do her 
justice, it was seldom still for long together, 
even though no better listener than the kitten 
or King, the great mastiff, could be found. 


‘**Do you think it dreadfal for a woman to 
be a farmer?” she asked, in that direct, 
childish way of hers which made it impos- 
sible to feel vexed with her, even when—as 
now—the question was really a silly one; be 
sides, who could be angry with such a witch? 

Not Mr. Colonna, certainly; for he smiled 
indulgently as he replied,— 

“Why should you imagine I think it 
dreadful? On the contrary, I like a woman to 
be independent snd enterprising. You are 
not a farmer, then, Miss Madeleine ?”’ 

“I!” opening the blue eyes wide. ‘* Oh, no! 
Do you know, Mr. Colonna, I can hardly tell 
a turnip from a potato. Lindsay says so, at 
least; and as to the seasons of different things, 
I couldn’t learn them if I tried.” 

‘*And you have never tried, I suppose? 
Well, Iam afraid I am not much wiser; but 
then, I am town-bred—and agriculture has not 
come in my way; but acountry girl ought to 
be wiser !” 

‘* What does it matter?” said Maddie, with 
a pretty shrug. ‘‘I shouldn’t have toput such 
knowledge into practice.” 

** Don’t you think all knowledge is useful?” 

‘* I suppose it is—in a way,” said Maddie, 
vaguely, She did not quite fathom the senti- 
ment, and did not approve of so grave a turn 
being given to the conversation. She did not 
at all mind being treated almost as a child; 
she rather posed as an ingénue; but then it 





must be as a petted child, not one who has to 
big 7 ED in the kiteh 

y's rea in the kitchen 
checked whatever rejoiner Mr. Colonna had 
been about to make, and he hailed her pre- 
sence as a relief. Perhaps, jast now, he felt 
more at home with the strong-trained, capable 
elder sister than with the far more beautiful 
babbling younger one. Maddie's day might 
come later. 


CHAPTER III. 
NOT OF EVERY DAY MOULD. 

Tue rain still fell heavily, and there was no 
sign of a break in the black canopy of clouds. 

Colonna rose as Lindsay came in from the 
outer kitchen, and went to the window, 
anxiously surveying the sky. 

‘*I think,” he said, turning round and 
addressing Lindsay ; ‘‘ thatI must brave the 
elements; there does not seem the remotest 
chance at present of a change for the better.” 

“ Are ps pressed for time?” said Lindsay. 
“Tf so, if you must go through the rain, I can 
let you have a horse—my own horse. I am 
sorry I have no covered carriage of any sort 
available; but it is a two miles and a- 
half to Friar’s Place. You would get soaked 
through before you reached it.” 

“I don’t fancy that would hurt me, Mies 
Mansfield. I have had many a drenching 
before now in the course of my travels.” 

“Still, if you are not obliged to get this 
drenching, prey don’t incur it on our account, 
I am afraid that is what you are thinking 
about. I hope you won’t mind my saying 80; 
but you see I have not made a stranger of you, 
Mr. Colonna, have I?” 

‘*No, indeed! You have made me feel quite 
at home, but I don’t think that ought to make 
me forget that I have already been here a 
long time.” 3 

“Remember or forget,” said Lindsay, 
smiling; “ but please don’t turn out in such & 
storm. The rain in these parts comes sweeping 
down in perfect sheets of water; I have been 
drenched to the skin in five minutes. Perhaps ” 
—glancing at the clock—“ you would stay to 
dinner with us; we should be most happy if 
you would—and then,” added Lindsay, stoop- 
ing down to the oven to turn her pie, ‘‘ you can 
tell me what you think of my. pie-making. 
Maddie believes me worthy of a cordon bleu!” 

“IT have no doubt your sister is right,” said 
Mr. Colonna, ‘‘though I doubt my judgment 
on the point being worth much; but I am 
delighted to accept your kind invitation, 
without the last inducement! ” 

“IT couldn’t say the same!” exclaimed 
Maddie, shaking her head. ‘ Plnm pie would 
be a great inducement to me. Don’t you care 
for such things, Mr. Colonna?” 

‘* No, Miss Madeleine, I am sorry to say I 
don't. Eating and drinking are to me among 
the sheer necessities of life—not its luxuries.” 

Lindsay glanced at the speaker and 
smiled to herself to think how few of his sex 
would agree with him! She was pleased to 
hear him express such indifference; she 
hated any animal propensity. 

Maddie said without hesitation,— 

** All the menI have known till now, Mr. 
Colonna, like their dinners. You ought to be 
pat under a glass case.” 

“1 a shall find before long,’’ said 
he, “‘ that I live in a glass house.” 

‘* Aye!” said Lindsay, for Maddie looked a 
little puzzled ; “already, I y, some of 
the people know a good deal more about you 
than you know about yourself, though you live 
some way from the village.” 

“I. have heard one or two amusing tales 
already from my servant,” said Mr. Colonna, 
smiling. ‘He has, of course, been into the 
village, and some of the good people have tried 
topump bim; but Felton is a very reticent 
fellow; he picks up a great deal, but he tells 
nothing.” 

* A close tongue makes a wise head,” said 
Lindsay, and she went out to the parlour to 
lay the cloth. -.-. 





mansions, at home and abroad; but greater 
abundance of silver there might be, more costly 
viands, rich wines, and servants to wait, but 
more perfect refinement there could not be 
than in the service of this mid-day meal in a 
Yorkshire farmhouse. 

There was plenty without the somewhat 
gross abundance usual on country] dinner- 
tables of the middle class, and rather tryi 
to the more fastidious taste of town-br 
guests ; everything was good, and cooked to. 
perfection, and the table was graced by flowers 
and fruit arranged with a keen eye to artistic 


ect. 

The same soothing air of refinement per- 
vaded the old-fashioned room, with its high 
wainscoats, heavy beam across the ceiling, 
and deep embrasured window. 

It was clearly not the “ best room ” of people 
who habitually lived in the kitchen, but an 
oft-used home, 

The furniture was not new, some of it be- 
longed to “the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and would have delighted an anti- 
quary; the carpet and curtains were faded, 
but there was a cottage piano at one side of 
the room, there were books in a bookcase and 
on side tables, a work-basket on a little stand, 
two or three of the current magazines, a mass 
of flowers on the wide window-sill, a few really 
good engravings on the walls, but no ch 
gaudy daubs or common photographs stuck 
about promiscuously. Everywhere were the 
evidences of cultivation and good taste—the 
nameless grace that pervades a place where a 
fine ay presides, 

Possibly this sense of home saddened while 
it soothed the tenant of Friar’s Place. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing of home about that 
dreary and half-rainous mansion where he 
lived alone, among vast empty chambers, and 
his own footsteps must make a thousand echoes 
in the long , and no one accustomed 
to a home could to live in a manner only 
oe a a. “ 

indsay had not a particle vulgar curi- 
osity, and ifshe had never seen Julian Colonna 
she would probably never have given him or 
his eccentric choice of a dwelling a second 
thought, but he was a man of a too distinctly 
individual type to fail in arousing some interest 
in an observant, sympathetic mind like Lind- 
say’s. Maddie saw in him a handsome, grave- 
looking, but eeable man. Lindsay saw 
that he had suffered much, Maddie thought 


-of him as she did of all men more or less in 


relation to herself. 

Lindsay never thought of any one in relation 
to herself. She wondered what could make 
this man come to a remote part of Yorkshire 
—to a place where he was admittedly a stranger 
—and choose to live alone in a dreary wilder- 
ness, at a long distance from even such limited 
society as a village efforded. 

There was nothing about him to suggest the 
idea that he was hiding, and he was clearly 
not a pasa A yet, from what passed at 
the dinner-table, he seemed to shrink from, 
rather than court the company of, his neigh- 


urs, 

The rector, he said, had called while he was 
out, and he had not returned the call. Some- 
body else—Mrs. Somebody—also had called, 
and he had equally neglected to return that 
civility. 

“Mrs. Moreland, it was, I daresay,” ob- 
served Maddie. 

“How do you know?” asked Colonna, 
amused. 

“ Because she is such a busybody. If you 
had seen her she would have cross-questioned 
you, and told you all the news, and what you 
ought to do about the place, and everything.” 

“She must be a terrible woman,” said the 
guest, half-glancing at Lindsay, as if to seek 
confirmation of this unenviable description. 

Lindsay smiled, 

“ She is a great gossip,” she said, “ but she 
is an extreme case, Some of the people are 
well worth knowing. I think you would like 
the rector and his wife, and the doctor is a 
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very good fellow—rather rough, perhap;, but 
then he is north-country.’’ 

“ There is a squire, 1 suppose?” 

‘* Yes, Squire Braucepeth ; he is lord ‘of the 
manor, but we don't see much of him, he is 
old and ailing. The young squire is about a 
good deal; he is away jast at present.” 

Maddie’s eyes were bent down ; the rose tint 
on her cheek deepened ; she felt that Colonna’s 
penetrating eyes rested on her face for a 
second, He asked if the young squire was 
liked in the place. 

“Very well liked,” said Lindsay, “he is 
open-handed, and fond of hunting, but he 
knows more about dogs and horses than abont 
anything else.” 

Maddie looked up, quickly, but closed her lips. 
Some tender passages had passed between her 
and the young squire, and she did not like to 
hear Lindsay sps3ak of him so slightly, yet 
she felt ashamed to champion him before Mr. 
Colonna. 

She said with a little laugh, “ Lindsay wants 
everybody to be so awfully clever, Mr. Colonna.’ 

The laugh and the words, and the manner 
in which they were said, jarred. The girl 
would not directly defend young Brancepeth, 
so she had a fling at his detractor. Lindsay 
changed colour; she was pained for her sister, 
Mr. Colonna replied directly, with his bright 
smile, “I don’t know that what your sister 
said implied so much, Miss Madeleine; no one 
need be ‘awfully clever’ to know something 
beyond dogs and horses.” 

‘*Mr, Brancepeth does know something be. 
yond dogsand horses,” said Maddie, in a manner 
which she tried hard to render dignified, but 
which betrayed a petulance so really childlike 
to be anything but amusing to a man of the 
world, though perhaps Colonna attributed this 
little bit of temper to the wrong cause. 
Maddie's vexation at this moment had nothing 
at all to do with the young squire; she was 
angry that the guest had taken Lindsay’s part, 
and, in a fashion, rebuked her. 

All the men she had hitherto known were 
ready to swear black was white if that would 
please her; and if Mr. Colonna, was going to 
‘* take her up”’ like this she should dislike him. 

Lindsay knew very well what was the 
matter; but Mr. Colonna, even if he had had 
a longer acquaintance with Maddie, would 
not have fathomed her. Men never understand 
a coquette, so he did the very thing which 
Lindsay saii to herself he ought not to have 
done—hbegged Maddie’s pardon, and laughingly 
made his peace, and Maddie was as bright as 
&@ sunbeam again. 

After dinner Lindsay and one of the maids 
cleared away, and then Lindsay vanished, and 
Julian Colonna was left in the parlour with 
Maddie. : 

She prattled away to him, showed him 
books and photographs, and told him the plot 
of the tale she was reading in one of the 
magazines; and while she talked she looked so 
lovely that no male creature could have 
harshly winnowed her chatter, which really 
had in it far more chaff than wheat. 

And indeed, it was something like sitting 
by a brook-side and looking through half-shut 
eyes at the silvery water, and listening dreamily 
to its babble, to sit and look at and listen to 
Maddie. There was no need to speak much, no 
need to take in half she said. It was a pleasure 
just to look at her, a pleasure wholly wiesiblng 
to a younger and differently constituted man, 
but which, at any rate, was a wholly surface 
feeling with Julian Colonna; his thoughts 
were more with the elder sister than the 


younger, © 

She had opened to him a perfectly new ex- 
perience. How could he enlarge and extend it ? 
Coald he ask permission to call again ? 

Tt did not seem asif such a request would 
at all tranegress Beech more ideas of the pro- 
Pinds throughout had h 

indsay’s manner out had given him 
the impression that she knew hardly any dis- 
tinction between men and women—nothing 
that should in the least degree embarrass her, 
or prevent her asking a man to dine or call at 





the farm as readily as she would ask one of 
her own sex. : 

Her absolute fearlessness and absence cf 
self-consciousness seemed to be her mcdesty, 
and it was impossible to imagine anyone mis- 
understanding this, and trying to take advan- 
tage of it. 

She had spoken incidentally of when So-and- 
So called, or was at tea at the farm, and it 
might be a man or it might be a woman who 
was spoken of, Maddie, in her ‘‘clicketing,” 
supplied much more evidence of the same 
kind, showing clearly that the youth and 
maiden state of the tenants of Beechmore did 
not at all interfere with the fullest freedom of 
intercourse with their neighbours, 

Also, that whatever a few censorious in- 
dividuals might have said and thought about 
them, the majority of the female population of 
Westholt found nothing in their eonduct 
worthy of serious condemnation, for Maddie 
was asked “here, there, and everywhere.” 
And even the rector’s wife was a frequent par- 
taker of Beechmore hospitality. And this 
freedom from the usual restraints imposed on 
women in their position did not seem to strike 
this stranger with the sense of surprise he 
would have felt if he had only heard about it. 
It was Lindsay herself that gained the day 
over prejudice and custom, partly through 
the inherent force of her character, her 
masculine independence, her straightforward- 
ness and singleness of mind; but there was 
something also about her that defied analysis, 
or needed a more intimate knowledge of her 
to arrive at, 

But if her conduct appeared, somehow, quite 
as a matter of course to a stranger, there was 
not much cause for wonderment that it should 
be accepted by people who had known her and 
— sister from infancy, and their father before 
them, 

The rain ceased while Maddie prattled, and 
Julian Colonna started, and rose,— 

‘*Mies Madeleine,” said he, “Ihave no 
longer an excuse for prolonging a very pleasant 
visit; it is not raining now. Thank you so 
much for your kindness, I never thought a 
rainstorm would bring me such good fortune,” 

“Tam glad you think it so, said Maddie, 
‘*and I hope you will call again.” 

eee I? Do you think your sister will let 
me ” 

“Why, she would be only toohappy. If you 
must go let me call her to say gx0d-bye, and 
she will probably ask you to come herself.” 

“Tf she is in the kitchen don’t disturb her; 
I can come ont to her.” 

‘I don’t think she is in the kitchen. I shall 
have to look for her,’”’ said Maddie, and she 
ran out of the room. 

Colonna turned to the window, and a weary, 
careworn look came over his face. 

Even Maddie, if she had seen him now, 
would have perceived that he had suffered 
bitterly. 

But he smoothed away the cloud when he 
heard foots without. Lindsay and Maddie 
came in together. 

“TI fished her up ozt of the dairy!’ cried 
the latter, laughing; ‘‘she was deep ina 
colloquy with old Jem over some new kind of 
fodder. I don't believe, Mr. Colonna, you 
would understand a word Jem says.” 

“Certainly not!’ he answered, looking 
down on her, with a strong inclination to pat 
her sunny h It was so difficult to re- 
member she was & grown-up young lady. 

** You don’t even know who Jem is,” added 
Lindsay, “but he is well worth a study. I 
doubt if any writer but George Eliot could do 
him justice. So you must go, Maddie tells 
me’’—she held out her hand as she spoke. “I 
hope you will honour us again, Mr. Colonna, if 
you should feel inclined ! ” 

‘*'You have given me—a total s 'er—so 
warm a welcome to-day,” said Julian, holding 
the girl’s firm, slight hand in his own for a 
moment, “that it would be singular, indeed, if 
I were not only too delighted to take you at 
your word. I hope,” smiling—“that you 
really mean what you say?” 





“Else I had uot said it. We don’t count 
anyone as strangers if they will also be good 
enough to forget that they are.”’ 

‘*You do not allow them to remember it, 
Miss Mansfield. Thank you a thousand times 
for a red-letter day,”’ 

‘*T am glad you found it so,”’ said Lindsay, 
simply. She let Maddie run down to the gate 
with him, and went upstairs to put on her 
riding-habit, that the might ride over tu 
Thornton for Maddie’s gloves. 

Of course the beauty could talking of no- 
thing else but Julian Colonna; and the flow of 
her chatter, interrupted by Lindsay’s depar- 
tare for Thornton, was resumed sgain when 
the elder girl returned. 

Even the charming, six-button gloves only 
diverted for a moment the stream of her elo- 
quence. Lindsay listened indulgently and 
said little, but she thought more. 





CHAPTER 1V. 
A SINGLE CLOUD ON A SUNNY DAY. 


Mavpie was up betimes the uext morning’ 
for the pic-nickers were to meet early at the 
rectory, from whence they would drive toa 
romantic spot a few miles off, and there, as an 
American would say, ‘‘ camp down.” 

These pic-nics were in high favour at West- 
holt, and though usually under the cgis cf 
Mrs. Dormer, or some other prominent indi- 
vidual,‘‘ they were really co-operative ;” each 
person contributing his or her share in kind, 
to furnish forth ways and means; the con- 
veyances were supplied in the same manner. 
Liadsay Mansfield possessed no vehicle other 
than those necessary fir farm work. She and 
Maddie either walked or rode, and a trap was 
a needless extravaganze; but the tenant of 
Beechmore made a liberal contribution to the 
commissariat, and no dainties were more 
thoroughly appreciated than Lindsay Mans- 
field’s. 

When Maddie sallicd forth st nine o’clock, 
arrayed in all her finery ; she was accom- 
panied by one of the lads, cairying « large, 
well-filled hamper of such gocd things as could 
never be concocted anywhere but in a farm- 
house. With what tender care Lindsay had 
presided over the apparelling of her lovelysister. 
She herself had been asked to the pic-nic, but 
had refused, She was too busy, she said ; yet 
she would have enjoyed the “ outing” im- 
mensely. It was a delicious autumn day, 
warm and mellow, and there were some very 
pleasant people going. Duty, however, was 
Lindsay’s watchword, and self-denial so com- 
pletely a matter of habit that it cost her no 
struggle. She had her share of the fun, she 
would say, laughing, in decking out Maddie ; 
and but for her exquisite taste, Maddie could 
not, with all her beauty, have made simple 
materials look so well. Lindsay’s knowledge 
of millinery was nil. 

She could not make or turn a gown, and she 
knew nothing of the jargon of the craft which 
Maddie had at her tongue’s end, but she had 
a quick eye for harmony and contrast, and her 
judgment of general effects was faultless. 
Maddie never considered herself dressed for 
any occasion on which she wanted to look 
especially ‘‘ nice” until she had received Lind- 
say’s imprimatur. 7 

To-day Maddie’s gown was white alpaca— 
not new, but it looked new, and fitted like a 
love, and the blue belt matched the blue 
tied in her white hat; her only ornament 
was the little bunch of sweet smelling white 
and blue flowers, fastened almost on her left 
shoulder ; but everybody would say how per- 
fectly dressed Maddie Mansfield was. 

Maddie’s eyes were shining like jewels as 
she walked down the lane to the rectory. 
There was never any danger of a party of 
pleasure being dull to her, and she knew that 
three or four of Long most devoted admirers 
would be among the company. 

Yes, therewasFarmerIngledew! She caught 
a glimpse of his tall, stalwart form among the 
trees as she drew near the rectory, and there 
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was his waggonette with the roan mare, as 
glossy as satin, harnessed to it. It must be 
very nice, Maddie thought, to have plenty of 
money, but it was only a passing thought, de- 
filed by no feeling of envy. Maddie, with all 
her faults, was not mercenary or covetous., 

Farmer Ingledew saw her the next moment, 
and came forward to greet her. He was most 
sprucely got up, and his sunburnt, florid face 
beamed with open admiration as he took 
Maddie’s little gloved hand in his huge un- 
gloved one. 

But somehow Maddie experienced a sense of 
disappointment in looking upon her adorer 
to-day. How utterly different he was from 
Julian Colonna, with his slender figure, and 
pale, intellectual countenance. How different 
the broad speech and loud, hearty voice of the 
one from the refined accent and sweet-toned 
voice of the other. 

Maddie’s manner was a little cool as she 
asked who else had arrived; and while young 
Ingledew was enumerating various names, she 
was wondering why on earth he must wear 
such awfully thick boots. 

There were about a dozen people on the 
lawn, Mrs. Dormer among them, and the 
young men immediately began to gravitate 
towards Maddie; while the young ladies, 
though they all shook hands with her—for she 
knew them all—looked at her dress, and were 
inclined to think that Maddie Mansfield owed 
a good deal to her taste, or Lindsay’s, in dress, 
when in truth the case was vice versd. 

Maddie knew perfectly well that the girls 
envied her, and that knowledge formed a great 

art of her pleasure ; yet, to do her justice, she 
Sia not try to monopolise male attention— 
perhaps the serene consciousness of her own 
power made her magnanimous. 

“How many more have to come?” she 
asked of the curate, who came up to shake 
hands. 

She spoke with one of her sweetest smiles, 
and one of her most telling upward looks, for 
the ourate was tall—a broad-shouldered, an- 
gular borderer. 

Maddie had tried hard to subjugate Mr. 
Johnstone, but without apparent effect. He 
was a very high churchman, and was reported 
to belong to a brotherhood which bound him 
to vows of celibacy. 

He looked very ascetic, but he was as full of 
fun as aschoolboy—the life and soul of pic-nics 
or other frolics. To feminine charms, how- 
ever, he seemed indifferent; at any rate, Mad- 
die’s beauty and arts combined seemed to make 
no impression upon him, 

He liked to talk theology with Lindsay, who 
shared his views, but then Lindsay never 
flirted. She didn’t know how to, Maddie 
would say, with mingled pity and wonder. 

Quite unmoved by the smile and the glance, 
Mr. Johnstone replied that he believed about 
half-a-dozen more were to come, 

“T am so sorry your sister was not able to 
be with us,’ he added. “She works too 
hard!” 

“That is what I am always telling her,” 
said Maddie, honestly oblivious of the fact 
that she might do a great deal to lighten her 
sister’s work if she chose; “but you know 
what Lindsay is, Mr. Johnstone?” 

“ Yes,’ said he, briefly, turning away to 
speak to a new comer ; he thought to himself, 
“and I know what you are!” 

Of course the party was not complete till 


fully peeety minutes after the time named for | 


the start; but by the time the people were 
getting into the carriages the last straggler 
came up, hot and flushed with hurrying, and 
ere long passengers and cargo were all safely 
**on board.” 

‘* You will come on tha box seat. with me,” 
whispered Farmer Ingledew to Maddie, 

‘*TfI can!” replied she, caquettishly, 

“T will manage it!” was the hasty reply, 
and the be was that Maddie sate beside 
young Ingledew onthe box-seat of the wag- 
gonette, 

“ What an abominable flirt that girl is!” 
said Alice Wytherow to Rose Edgar, 








“She's very silly!” returned Rose; ‘ to 
treat Robert Ingledew as she does most of 
them ; he won’t take it, or I am much mis- 
taken, It’s a pity Lindsay will not listen to 
facts; but one mustn’t say a word against 
Maddie.” 

Very pleasant was the drive through the 
mag lanes, and very pleasant Farmer Ingle- 

ew found it, sitting by lovely Maddie on the 
box-seat, the scent of her flowers coming up to 
him like sweet wafts of incense; and some- 
times her long hair would blow against his 
shoulder, clinging to his coat, and he had good 
excuse to taxe hold of the golden fleece, saying 
something pretty about it; and Maddie would 
laugh and blush, and fling all the shining mass 
over to her other side; where, of course, it 
would not stay. 

The girl was in exuberant spirits, and her 
tongue ran nineteen to the dozen ; but Maddie’s 
high spirits were never boisterous, like those 
of most of the country girls; she was always 
a lady, and her abandon hadinit no touch of 
vulgarity. 

“Oh! Farmer Ingledew!” said she, sud- 
denly, as the carriages were drawing near the 
rendezvous. ‘Do you krow what I’ve teen, 
or rather, who I’ve seen ?’’ 

‘*Why, the man that’s got Friar’s Place, 
maybe!” replied the young man, smiling; 
“Mr. Colonna. So have I seen him—at a dis- 
tance—and he don’t seem inclined to be seen 
any other way.” 

“Oh; but he is, though!” said Maddie, 
screwing up his lips, and nodding very wisely, 

‘Have you spoken to him, then?” said 
Ingledew, rather quickly. 

“To be sure I have!” said the beauty ; 
“and I think him awfully nice-looking—well, 
handsome, and he speaks beautifully—not like 
Yorkshire people; he’s not quite English, you 
know; he has a rather foreign manner, Oh, 
Farmer iedew!”’ 

A sharp jerk of the rein had made the roan 
swerve alittle to one side; but Ingledew, with 
a deeper flush on his raddy cheek, said hur- 
riedly, ‘she’s all right—don’t be frightened.” 
Then he added, “ you found out a great deal 
in a short time, Miss Maddie! ” 

‘“Té wasn’t a short time!” said Maddie, 
innocently ; ‘‘it was more than three hours.’ 
She knew very well that her companion was 
setting his teeth, and mentally cursing the 
‘‘ foreigner,’ but that was exactly the. effect 
she meant to produce, 

It would never do tosay at once and straight- 
forwardly how it was she came to be three hours 
in Julian Colonna’s company, and to talk of 
him without conveying the impression that he 
struck her as superior to anveoey she had 
hitherto been acquainted with. There would 
be no fan if Robert Ingledew was not made 
jealous; the coquette must be true to her 
nature, 

‘* Isn't it pretty, just about here?” sheadded, 
directly. 

“‘ You’ve seen it fifty times before !”’ replied 
Ingledew, almost rudely. 

“+A thing of beauty is ajo 
quoted Maddie. “I am afraid I have offended 
you, Mr. Ingledew, You are not very polite.’ 

‘* How should you have offended me?” said 
the young man, with an awkward laugh. “I 
didn’t mean to be rude, but, you see, my 
manners are Yorkshire.” 

‘* Without doubt! ’ returned the girl, coldly ; 
and not another word was spoken till the 
carriages pulled up. 

Then Farmer Ingledew descended from the 
box, and as he liffed Maddie to the ground he 
looked earnestly, imploringly into her face; 
he had espitalated ; and she smiled sweetly, 
granting him forgiveness. 

She would never have,given in if. he had 
sulked for days. It was quite contrary. to 
Maddie's doctrines fora woman ever to own 
herself in the wrong. Even if she be in the 
wrong, the man must plead for pardon ; other- 
wise men would become intolerable. 

still she had left the thorn rankling. 
She knew that, sooner or later, Ingledew 
would come back. to the .subject.she had 


for ever!’”’ 





I no one in sight.to 


so abruptly quitted, and try to find out where 
and how she had met Mr. Colonna. 

But she would not speak first; that would 
make Ingledew ‘imagine she was sorry for 
having vexed him, and wanted to let him 
understand that there was no danger of her 
thinking too much of the stranger. 

As usual, she scattered her favours. freely, 
and took care to be less oftener with Robert 
Ingledew than she had been on former 
occasions. Of course he was an and 
jealous, but of this Maddie was un- 
conscious; and. when Julian Colonna’s name 
came on the tapis she pretended not to hear, 
and to be busy talking to some one about 
another subject, which made the blander- 
ing fellow believe (as was inte: ) that she 
had met this new-comer by chance, and had 
walked abont the country with him—a fact 
which she would hardly wish to make known to 
all Westholt. 

After luncheon, however, Ingledew contrived 
to join Maddie, who was. a little separated 
from her Lape, eer nay with whom she had been 
engaged in gathering ferns. 

‘I can show you a place where there are 
better ferns than these!” said he, 

Maddie looked up. 

‘Can you?” she answered, brightly. “ Then 


oles “ho wie as 

es ‘way,’ Ry Ingledew, indicating a path 
that led through a wood, and Maddie tripped 
away wi 

She chattered gaily as they walked onwards, 
but Ingledew said little till they reached an 
open space, where ferns grew in abundance. 

‘*They’re beauties, aren’t they?” said he, 
taking out a big clasp knife, and proceeded to 
out the feathery fronds. 

“Lovely!” said Maddie. ‘“ How delighted 
Lindsay will be with them.” 

Ingledew made no reply for a moment; 
pied & pause—still stooping over the ferns, he 
asked, — 

“ Does she like this Colonna too?” 

It was an awkward attempt to get at the 
truth; and a wicked litile smile parted 
Maddie's rosy lips. 

“T did not you Lindsay had seen him,” 
she said, softly ; ‘‘ but, of course, she did,” she 


addéd, directly ; ‘‘ because he came to Beech- 
more ; he was caught in the rain, and we asked 
him in,”’ 


“Was that it?” Ingledew lifted himself 
abruptly. “You might have said so, Miss 
Maddie,” he said, reproachfally. 

“Why in the world should I?” exclaimed 
the girl, opening her eyes on his face in child. 
like surprise. ‘‘You know our ways; there 
was nothing so very odd in anyone coming to 
Beechmore, was there?” 

‘© No, not if you had said so,” said Ingledew, 
‘‘but you didn’t, and I ¢ t——” He 
stop) , looking away, and sl: g the ferns 
with his stick. 

Maddie arranged her ferns. ¢ 

“ Ser: said she, coolly ; “what did you 


“T don’t mean that I thought, but it was just 
possible—that—that—you might have mes him 


some other way,” concluded the poor young 
man, coming down with acrash. — 

“No great harm if I had,” said Maddie, 
still intent on her ferns; “ one may meet.any- 
body by chance, and it’s noone’s concern but 
mine if I liked to talk for a whole day with 
any agreeable : iy 

gledew's faced flashed crimson; am 
ous look flashed into his eyes, which die, 
her own eyes bent on her ferns, did not notice, 
and if she had, would not have cared.one jot. 

“The deuce it isn’t,” he began, hastily—a 
slight lift of Maddie’s pesigns brows warned 
him; he.added more calmly, 


good deal agitated, — I oughtn’t to 


self, 1 know ; but you try, me too 


Maddie ; you blow hot and cold; a man never 
knows where he is with you.” 
This was a little more serious than 
Mike cast b ss around her, but there was 

e er eyes around her, 
“pyrene a. diversion ; she did 
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not want to make Ingledew angry for more 
than one reason; the réle of injared innocent 
was therefore the safest as well as the most 
effective one to play just now. 

“I thought you brought me here to find 
ferns, Mr. Ingledew,” she said, half haughty, 
half pouting, ‘‘ but if it were only to scold me 
I shall take care how I come away alone with 
you another time.” 

She turned away, having made poor Ingle- 
dew appear in his own eyes both unfeeling and 
unfair, and having also cast out a terrible hint 
for the future; a good deal to enclose in one 
short speech, 

The young man was at her side in a second. 

‘* Miss Maddie,” he said, hoarsely, ‘“ Don’t 
talk to me like that! I won’t say one word 
more that'll annoy you, I promise you that 
faithfally. My hand on it, won’t you believe 
me?” 

“ Yes,” said Maddie, really a little touched, 
but seeming to be much more x0, She smiled 
and gave him her hand, and peace was again 
restored between them. 

But it was a very hollow peace, and Maddie 
knew this perfectly well. Ingledew had a 
vague consciousness of it. 

When the girl returned home that evening 
she only alluded passingly to Farmer Ingle- 
dew ; she was well aware that Lindsay would 
severely condemn the conduct of which she 
had been guilty; for it went far beyond the 
coquetry which the elder girl (erroneously) be- 
lieved harmless, if silly. 

Bat no honest and sincere nature could 
condone deliberate trifling with a man’s or a 
woman’s affections; and though Maddie, by no 
means gave so harsh a name herself to her 
mannerof ~ agpoaes fe | Ingledew, she allowed 
that Lindsay would call it nothing less; and 
she was not going to be found fault with for 
nothing, she said to herself. So she laid’ her 
head on her pillow with memories of a very 
happy day, and a conscience almost at rest— 
almost—not quite, for there was a cloud, and 
it had not a silver lining. 





CHAPTER Y. 
AN EVENING AT BEECHMORBE. 


THERE was a good deal of excuse for West 

holt curiosity with regard to Julian Colonna, 
in & stranger comes toa place, takes a 

comfortable house—or if he takes an uncom- 
fortable one has it put into decent repair—and 
shows himself disposed to be friendly with his 
neighbours, there is no reasonable excuse for 
seeking to pry into his personal history and 
hazarding all sorts of wild conjectures. about 
him. His conduct has in it nothing‘occult or 
taysterious ; and it is only because, in the stag- 
nation of country life, people.will gossip about 
anything and everything, that the new dweller 
in a village or small town comporting himself 
in orthodox fashion offers food for remark, 

_But Mr. Colonna, when he came to Westholt, 
did not comport himself in an orthodox man- 
ner. He began by taking a tumble-down old 
mansion, two miles.and a-half from the village, 
standing in grounds which long n t had 
reduced to.a perfect wilderness ; » instead 
of pang he house in repair, and the grounds 
in order, he left both in their state of ruin, yet 
evidently means were not lacking—if the pos- 
session of a splendid horse and the wearing of 
good clothes.were sure tokens of affluence, 
Besides, if the tenant at Friar’s Place was a 
poor mvs pen arg oy Cay his way to take 
an almost uninhabitable house, for which 
dilapidated as it was—he must. have paid more 


than for a well inted cottage in.or near 
Westholt ? Third y, and this was almost to 
be expected from ; i 


intent on remaining a ger ; if 
rather than courted, the notions of. his 
neighbours; and the. neighbours—not an. 
naturally—wondered. who in the world Mr, 
Paenaa lees, and why he had taken Friar’s 


Felton, his sole attendant, was invulnerable, 


He came into the village occasionally to make 
purchases; aud though he asked questions— 
being apparently of an inquiring turn of mind 
—he answered none of a personal tendency, 
though he had no objection to talk about Lon- 
don and the various foreign places where he 
and his master had been ; being, probably, not 
displeased to find himself of personal import- 
ance among people who considered a journey 
into the next county going abroad, and to 
whom a continental traveller was a more mar- 
vellous being than to a Londoner would appear 
a& man who had discovered how to fly. 

Wild were the stories Felton heard of his 
master, numerous the conjectures; but he 
contradicted nothing, confirmed nothing; he 
listened, laughed, and held his. peace. 

Perhaps if the truth about Julian Colonna 
had become known, it would have grievously 
Giseapetneed the good people of Westholt ; 
probably his motives for burying himself alive 
at Friar’s Place their source in cirenm- 
stances far removed from anything romantic 
or sensational; but the gossips at Weatholt 
would havescorned to contemplate the common 
place, and wove all manner of melodramatic 
legends about the life, past, present, and 
future of the recluse of Friar’s Place. 

He was not wholly unconscious of these 
tales, for often Felton would tell him what 
was said in the village, and he smiled, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

eople living in the country have s0 little 
to do,’’ he said, indulgently, “that they must 
soon meddle with things not concerning 
jhem.”’ 

‘*T don’t know about little to do, sir,’’ Felton 
remarked, on one such occasion, speaking with 
the freedom of an old and faithful servant; 
“there seems plenty to do here—the people 
are busy enough; but I suppose their work 
don’t give them much to think abont, for they 
do gossip awful. Talk of country people, sir, 
why it’s all nonsense what the poetry books 
have about villages and shepherds, and that 
sort. I’ve never heard so much scandal and 
gossip in one while as I’ve heard in this 
place ; I don’t want any more villages, sir, 
and I don’t much like these people, neither.’’ 

Felton, it will be scen, had had very little 
experience of rural life, except as a bird-of- 
passage, when the darker features of pro- 
vincial existence do not present themselves. 
Julian Colonna smiled ee. 

‘*T am afraid,” he said; “ that 1 could not, 
myself, long endure a life in the country, but 
there is so much in habit. As for these 

eople, they are unlike any you have met be- 
ore, and certainly rough and uncouth ; but 
don’t judge them—you will think better of 
them presently ! ” 

‘“‘ Maybe I shall, sir,” said Felton, dubiously, 
He bad been among South and West country- 
men and Continentals and Asiatics, but York- 





shire men were a species of the genus homo 


| he had never yet encountered, and did not 


take.to. The labouring people he could not 
understand, and was often not a little puzzled 
to comprehend people in a higher grade; and 
altogether he seemed di to regard York- 
shiremen as.a race more alien to him and his 
master than Frenchmen or Germans, 

One smonning, after a visit to the village, he 
came into Mr. Colonna’s presence with a 
couple of magazines, which, after some. diffi- 
culty, he had succeeded in obtaining. 

Y The woman has just afew magazines,” he 
ex » ‘which rector and a few others 
hire, and then she sells them to some lady. 
Regular hole I call the place—you can’t get 
anything.” 

Colonna smiled. 

‘¢ Well,’ he said, ‘‘ maybe we shall not re- 
main here long.” 


“I hope not, sir! Why, if you were for 


.going among people, there’s nobody worth the 


visiting, I’m thinking, so: rough they are, -ex- 
cept those ladies at Beechmore, and they’re 
not Yorkshire, you see, sir !’’ 

“Why, Felton, what-do you know of them? ” 
‘‘ ’ve heard about them, isir,and this:morn- 








ing I see the pair cf ’em,.and heard ’em speak, 


€ 


j 


no response tonod or smile, but 





She’s a rare beanty, that young one, sir—a 
rare beauty!” 
He said this so significantly that his master 


looked at him and smiled again. 

‘‘ Felton,” said he, coolly, ‘she is eighteen, 
and Iam forty!” 

“And you look thirty, sir!’ said Felton, 
stoutly, though he coloured. ‘Lord, sir! 
what’s twenty-two years merely by the 
calendar?” 

‘‘Not much, certainly; but there may be 
thirty-two, in fact!” 

“Ten years on to your age, sir, or off hers?” 

“ Whichever way you please, Felton! No! 
no!’ He rose up, and a look of deep pain 
crossed his face. ‘I have cast into the 
lottery and drawn a blank! I shall not make 
another cast in a hurry!” 

He took up one of the magazines, and Felton 
accepted the hint and withdrew. 

Colonna looked round the room, a sort of 
half-study, half-library, facing the front of the 
house; a handsome room, oak-panelled, and 
well furnished in a ponderous old-fashioned 
style; but even the bright fire that burned on 
the great stone hearth could not make it look 
comfortable, A 

It wasdreary and unhomelike, The keeping- 
room at Beechmore was far more home-like ; 
but women can make a home, Colonna argued, 
men cannot, . 

He sighed, and turned to his magazine, and 
Maddie might not have been best pleased had 
she known that her golden hair and blue eyes 
never came between him andthe page. _ 

He bad lighted on a love tale, a rather silly 
one. Yet he read for ten minutes before it 
struck him that the story was not worth read- 
ing, and then he threw down the magazine, 
vexed with himeelf that “such trash’ could 
interest him for so long, 

a day was fine and sunny, though rather 
cold, 

He took up his hat and wentout. Lindsay 
and her sister had asked him to call again. 
Why should he not go in to tea this evening ? 
But as he walked onwards towards Westholt 
he hesitated. He had visited no one else. 
Would not his making « distinction in favour 
of Beechmore be misconstrued, and subject 
the girls to unpleasant gossip ? 

That question waseasily settled. He would 
call on other people. He did not care for 
them, but he would put up with boredom for 
the sake of going to more. 5 

A sudden turn in the road brought him in 
fall view of a figure going on before him, a 
little light figure, with floating yellow hair. 

The re turned its head, saw him and ran 
back to him with outstretched hands, 

“Mr. Colonna!” cried Maddie, joyously. 
“ How jolly to meet you!” : 

“I quite reciprocate the sentiment, Miss 
Madeleine, Are you homeward bound?” 

“To be sure; and you?” 

“ Well, I was going to take advantage of your 
sister’s and your own kind invitationto Beech- 
more, if quite convenient.” 

“Of course it is quite convenient, and 
awfully nice; only there will be nobody but us 
two, so far as I know,” said Maddie, looking as 
if she thought this very poor company for the 


guest. 

‘¢I don’t ask any more, Miss Madeleine,” 
said he, looking into her blue eyes, and think- 
ing what an arch coquette she was. __ 

Thus employed—not altogether disagree- 
ably, perhaps—he did not observe an » h- 
ing horseman (though Maddie did) until he was 
quite close, and then he looked up to see a 
tall, ruddy young man, apparently of the 
yeoman claas, looking angrily at Maddie, while 
the girl iled at him ve 


‘jerked the 
rein, and rode quickly onwards. 
Maddie glanced after him and laughed. 


Colonna eaid lightly,— , . 
“Ig that.one of your many admirers, Miss 
Madeleine?” 


“ ”» said she, carelessly; ‘‘ silly fellow ! 
ek leelew. but he, is. not. & 


smiled 


7 








rather like Bob 
gentleman, 


you know, ” 
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“I daresay you flirt with him a little bit, 
though.” 

‘Indeed I don’t!” cried Maddie. “One 
can’t speak to some of these people but they 
think you are in love with them.” 

She was inwardly delighted that Farmer 
Ingledew should have seen her with Julian 
Colonna, nor did the latter’s last question at all 
offend her ; it seemed to her to indicate some 
anxiety a3 to the relations between her and 
Ingledew. With more wit and less vanity she 
might have perceived that Colonna spoke quite 
indifferently, and would hardly have made 
such a remark to anyone less childlike than 

addie. 

Bat already the foolish little beauty was 
beginning to believe herself ‘‘in love’ with 
Jalian Colonna, and was determined to 
practice on him the arts she had never yet 
found to fail. She tripped along a 
her birdlike fashion, and when they reached 
Beechmore she ran on before, and joyously 
announced him to Lindsay, who had just come 
in from the parlour, whither she had carried 
the tea-kettle. 

‘He is welcome,” said Lindsay, turnivg 
and holding ont her hand. How different 
was the touch of her hand from Madeleine’s— 
so strong and firm, yet soft, returning the 
clasp given, while Maddie just let her hand lie 
in @ man’s fingers or clung to them —when she 
chose—but never gave a friendly clasp! You 
would not expsct that from her if you only 
saw her hand, while all the rest of her was 
hidden ; it was beautifalin shape, but it had no 
character. 

They went into tea. How cosy the room 
looked with the curtains drawn, the cheerful 
fire in the grate, the great mastiff stretched on 
the rug, and the pretty china on the table! 

_ It wasa very happy evening. Maddie was 
in exuberant spirits, and chattered so much 
that Lindsay was perforce rather silent; but 
whenever Lindsay did speak she spoke‘well, of 
books, music—many things, that lay beyond 
Maddie’s ken. She did not like this; nor did 
she like Lindsay to sing German songs. She 
was pleased when Lindsay was summoned by 
Lizzie to see a neighbouring farmer about 
some agricultural business, and was away 
half-an-hour; but Colonna looked up from the 
book Maddie was showing him—her golden 
head very close to his—when the elder sister 
came in; watched her as she crossed the floor, 
and would have made room for her beside 


him had that been i Maddie had the 
8a 


only vacancy. Lin 
fire. 


‘'T was telling Miss Maddie,” said Colonna 
—he had never used the abbreviation before— 
“that I could not get magazines here, and 
she was so good as to offer to lend me some 
that you have.” ° 

“With the greatest pleasure!” said Lind- 
say. “You are welcome to borrow any of 
our books. We have nota very large assort- 
ment, unhappily! ”’ 

“You are too kind. Now, Miss Maddie, you 
promised me a song !” 

Maddie pouted charmingly. 

‘** You won’t care for my songs, Mr. Colonna. 
I can’t sing German.” 

“You have some pretty English songs,” 
interposed Lindsay. 

“You must play the accompaniment, then, 
Lindsay.” 

Nothing could be done without Lindsay, it 
seemed, 


y sat down near the 


Maddie sang some love ballads. sang in 
young lady fashion. Julian Colonna hardly 
noticed words or melody, but he thanked the 
lovely singer and said the song was pretty, and 
by this it was time to go, for he would not, of 
course, stop late. 

Maddie went down to the gate with him, 
and he stopped for a minute or two talking to 
her, and held her hand in his longer than is 
usual when he said good-bye, for she had 
made some remark just then, and he had 
scarcely noticed that her hand was in his. 

“ The air is rather frosty,” he said, smiling. 





‘* Wrap your shawl about you, there’s a good 
girl,” and he drew the scarlet fold around her 
with what seemed to her a tender touch—per- 
= it was, 

addie’s heart beat fast, she gave a little 
shy laugh, and said she was ‘‘all right, Lind- 
say always fancied she was made of blown 
glass.” 
papa! makes a great pet of you!” he 
said, 

He smiled in the bonnie face, looked past 
her over her head to the garden path, where 
no figare appeared, and went on. 

Maddie stood looking after him till he was 
lost to sight, and was then turning back to- 
wards the house when a black shadow fell 
across the moonlight, and a heavy hand was 
laid on hers. 

“Don’t scream,” said Robert Ingledew’s 
voice, and she glanced up half fearfully into 
his face, convulsed with rage. “I am not 
going to hurt you, but what do you do letting 
that foreigner make love to you?” 

“He hasn’t made love to me,” she said, 
flushing crimson, ‘‘ How dare you say so?” 

** Didn’t I see you with him to-day? Didn't 
I see him holding your hand just now?” 

‘*So you have played the spy, have you? 
It was quite by chance I met him to-day, and 
if we does make love to me, he is free, and so 
am I,” 

“ You are not free, you are playing fast-and- 
loose with me, gi “ 

‘Maddie! ’’ called Lindsay's clear voice, 
“Come in ; it is too cold for you to be out.” 

Maddie caught at the reprieve, 

** Robert, let go my hand,” she said, “ Lind- 
say is calling.” 

Ingledew flung her hand almost roughly 
from him, and with an oath strode away. 

Maddie rushed into the house, threw herself 
into a chair, and burst out crying. 

Lindsay stood looking at her till she had 
wept for three or four minutes, then she said, 
quietly,— 

‘* What is the matter, Maddie? What are 
you crying for?”’ 

Then it all came out—with sobs, and sighs, 
and blushes—how Farmer Ingledew had seen 
her with Mr. Colonna on the road, and had 
“ looked furious ;”” how Mr. Colonna had put 
her shawl round her at the gate, and held her 
hand “‘ quite a minute,” and called her a ‘‘ good 
girl’’ (and he called her “‘ Miss Maddie,’’ too, 
to-night; had Lindsay noticed that—not Miss 
‘* Madeleine—he always said Madeleine, not 
Madeline”’), and Robert Ingledew had seen 
them at the gate, and was “ awfully angry and 
jealous, and said Mr. Colonna was making love 
to her; and what right had Robert to inter- 
fere?”’ 

Lindsay’s brow darkened as she listened ; it 
was all very silly and trivial—Maddie’s notion 
of love was not hers. She thought if anyone 
ever showed her tokens of love she would not 
talk about it, and item looks and touches as a 
tradesman tallies up his gains; and, after all, it 
might be only Maddie’s fancy, she was always 
imagining herself in love, and telling Lindsay 
about passages similar to those of this evening. 
Still, it would be nothing strange that Julian 
Colonna should be captivated by Maddie’s 
beauty—all other men were, and a grave intel- 
lectual man, past his youth, is no more exempt 
from such captivity than a silly youth of 
twenty. Whether Maddie could really be a 
companion to such a man was another ques- 
tion; but that was his business, Lindsay said 
to herself, not hers. 


“T daresay,” she shid to” Maddie, “that you 
have flirted far too much with Robert Ingle- 
dew.” 

“T haven’t, indeed, Lindsay! ’’ 

“T can’t quite believe you, Maddie. You 
fancy Robert is like the rest, but he isn’t; he 
is a man who will take things to heart. As to 
Mr. Colonna, I don’t know; you shouldn’t let 
your head run on such ideas, and you shouldn’t 
talk about them so much.” 

‘Not to you, Lindsay ?” said Maddie, laying 
her sunny head on Lindsay’s shoulder. 


ri—-— 





“It’s the way you talk, dear, that vexes me,” 
said Lindsay, more softly. ‘Things like that 
should be sacred ; you treat them so lightly, as 
if it were great ‘fun,’ as you call it, to love 
anyone—any man, I mean.” 

“So it is,” said Maddie, promptly, “ but you 
can’t know—you’ve never been in love, poor 
Lindsay.” 

“‘ Rich Lindsay, rather,” said she. ‘I don’t 
want to be, in your fashion, or any other, for 
that matter. Now go to bed and don’t talk 
nonsense.”’ 

And Maddie went to bed and dreamed about 
Julian Colonna, or persuaded herself that she 
did; but Lindsay sat up later, reading, but 
some times her attention wandered, and she 
fell to thinking over the events of the evening. 
Certainly Mr. Colonna had noticed Maddie « 
good deal; but as certainly Maddie had not 
given him the chance to neglect her. In one 
respect Lindsay had no cause for anxiety; 
whatever happened, Maddie would not suffer 
much; the man was not born for whom the 
beauty would break her heart. 


(To be continued.) 








Tare Ramway up Vesuvivs.—The station is 
situated on a level spot on the west side of the 
mountains, about half-an-hour’s walk from the 
observatory. The constructors of the railways 
have adopted the American double iron rope 
system, There are two lines of rails, each 
provided with a cgrriage divided into two com- 

artments, and capable of holding six persons. 
While one carriage goes up the other comes 
down, thus establishing a counterpoise, which 
considerably economizes the steam of the 
stationary traction engine. The incline is ex- 
tremely steep, commencing at forty degrees, 
increasing to sixty-three degrees, and con- 
tinuing at fifty degrees to the summit. Every 
possible precaution has been taken againt 
accident, and the railway is protected against 
possible flows of lava by an enormous wall. 
The ascent is made in eight to ten minutes, 
while before it required from one to two hours. 
To obtain the necessary supply of water, large 
covered cisterns have been constructed, which 
in winter will be filled with the snow that 
often falls heavily on Vesuvias. This snow 
will be quickly melted by the internal heat, 
and, beside the water thus obtained, the fre- 
quent rain-falls will also be conducted into the 
cisterns. 

Curmegse Macto,—A gentleman who has lived 
among the Chinese tells, as an illastration of 
their abilities as magicians, an incident which 
took place under his own eye, and in his own 
room, where apparently there was no chance for 
deception. The magician was naked from the 
waist upward, and his only magical instrument 
seemed to be a strip of white cloth twisted about 
his loins. Taking a dish of uncooked rice, the 
juggler covered it with his mysterious girdle, 
squatted before it, and began his incantations, 
which continued for half-an-hour. Durin 
this process his bare arms were passing to an 
fro beneath the cloth, and this was all the 
gentleman saw him do. At last the linen was 
removed, and lo! there were six plates filled 
with cooked edibles of various kinds, while a 
dish of boiled rice had replaced the one 
containing raw rice, Another gentleman, 
describing how he was deluded, says:—“A 
juggler in the open street seized a boy five or 
six years of age pe eho struggling into the 
circle, threw him on his back, and inspite of the 
child’s agonized cries and the remonstrances of 
the people, apparently nearly decapitated him. 
The tim gradually became motionless, 
while the blood streamed from the wound. 
Finally the magician removed the knife, 
muttered 2 few words, called aloud to the 
child, who soon showed signs of life, and at 
last raised him to his feet, when the boy ap- 

unharmed. Both actors in this strange 
goene were liberally rewarded by the crowd, 
and the boy ran off to play with his wondering 
companions.” 








ut 


ut 
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Ir seemed to Kate Chester that the perfec 
tion of all things had come that glorious 
summer day— perfection of things physical 
and spiritual, as, beneath the quivering shadows 
and dancing sunglints that flecked from a 
cloudless sky through the branches of the 
great horse-chestnut, she sat gathering straw- 
berries—great, luscious strawberries, that Dare 
Verner thought were not unlike the ripe, juicy 
richness of her lips—lips altogether too lovely 
% belong to a girl in such a station in life as 

e ‘ 
He had been lounging on the grass, at a 
little distance from her, a half-hour or more, 
watching her from under his half-drooped lids, 
and thinking what a hand and wrist she had, 
and how much better jewels would have looked 
there than on Marion Thorne’s, for instance. 

From where they were, he could hear 
Marion’s voice, singing a fragment of Italian 
opera, in a cold, classical, correct style, as like 
the girl as he imagined Kate’s voice was like 
Kate—eager, enthusiastic; sweet. 

Kate heard the singing, too, and wondered 
what the melodious Italian sounds meant; 
thinking, as strawberry after strawberry 





,dropped from her dainty finger and thumb 


into the huge, gold-banded punch-bowl on the 
grass beside her, that for Marion’s money, 
and style, and position, she would not change 

laces with her—she, a servant of Mrs. Bar- 

ld, of Barfield House, who took summer 
lodgers—she, for whom all the world was 
goldenly glorified that sweet summer day, be- 
cause Dare Verner had told her he loved her. 

At first it had seemed so utterly impossible 
—Dare Verner, the elegant, the fashionable, 
the patrician scion of an aristocratic, im- 

verished family, the pet and darling of the 

indies , for all the depleted condition of the 
family exchequer—that this god among all his 
fellows, so handsome, so winsome, so debonair, 
so chivalrous, should come to worship at her 
shrine—hers, and she an obscure assistant in 
the general house-work at the house where 
Dare Verner, and a half-dozen other gentlemen, 
and as many more ladies and children, were 
lodging. 
It had seemed ridiculously impossible ; and 
when, only an hour before this blissful hour 
under the trees, Kate had heard Mr. Verner 
tell her how lovely she was, how far above her 
position she was, how fitted to grace any posi- 
tion in society, by right of her glowing beauty, 
her sweet modesty, her native grace, refine- 
ment, and intelligence, there had come a swift 
ecstasy of happiness to her, as he looked in 
her eyes with such tender passion and ardent 
admiration. 

She had listened at first a trifle haughtily, 
thinking it presumptuous in him ; then, when 
there was no mistaking the earnestness of what 
he was saying, she had been confused, and a 
little afraid, and then very honestly happy. 

_.“«It is so unaccountable,” she said, gravely, 
lifting her sweet, shy eyes tohis. ‘I cannot 
understand how you pass by all those grand 
ladies, whoare your social equals, to—to speak 
80 to me.”’ 

Verner selected a particularly luscious crim- 
son berry before he answered : 

“ Just as I pass by all these otliez fair fruits 
aud take this—the sweetest of them all, my 
darling!” 

He touched her crimson-stained hand with 
his own white fingers, on one of which was a 
cameo ring. 

** And now, Katie—I don’t like ‘ Katherine’ 
Ties my Katie, if you love me, I want you 

Omen’? 2 

He leaned suddenly forward and kissed her, 
finishing the sentence most literally on her 
quivering lips—lips that received, but did not 
respond to, the caress, although her whole face 
flushed and lightened at his sweet tyranny. 

“ My own little girl! How I wish I could 
spend all this long, fair summer day with you, 
instead of knowing you will be busy and tired, 
while I shall be drafted into service equally 





uncongenial! But promise me this, dear— 
you will think of me all the time, and to-night, 
as near helt post nine as possible, steal out and 
meet me at the carriage entrance, and we will 
have a walk. Yes?” 

And then, audaciously svuatching a second 
kiss—he had so often wanted a kiss from her 
lips—he sauntered off towards the house, 
where Miss Thorne was reading a new novel, 
in a rustic rocking-chair, while Katie took her 
bowl of strawberries into the kitchen. 

Marion looked up haughtily at Verner’s 
smiling salutation, meeting his saucy blue eyes 
with her flashing dark ones. 

‘* My dear Marion, you look like an animated 
thunder-cloud. Has anything happened to 
mar your happiness since I parted from you, 
an hour ago, to enjoy my after-lunch cigar?” 

He seated himself comfortably in another 
big rustic chair opposite her, throwing his 
straw hat on the floor, and folding his arms 
above his head, looking very lazy, very much 
at ease, and remarkably independent and hand- 
some. 

Then, half-smiling, and knowing Pam 
well what Miss Thorne’s answer would be, he 
calmly awaited it, watching her twist her silver 
bangles around her rather thin arm. 

“Your vor Dare, I have not a remnant 
of patience left with you—you have not even 
courage enough to admit the truth. If you 
have been flirting again with one of Mrs. 
Barfield’s maids do be manly enough to say 
so, and not try to make me think you have 
been smoking all by yourself this last hour!” 

Miss Thorne’s voice never changed from its 
ordinary, chilling intonation as she delivered 
her remarks, She was entirely too well drilled 
in society requirements to permit a hint of 
temper to be manifest in her voice, no matter 
how tempestuous the words. 

Mr. Verner listened courteously, still half 
laughing at her. 

“Flirting with one of the maids! Why, 
Marion, my dear, your opinion of me and 
yourself must have changed materially if you 
really believe me guilty of such rank injustice 
to yourself, and such a display of poor taste 
on my part. Flirting with one of the maids! 
Really, that’s too rich!” 

“ There’s one of them—Kate, I believe—who 
certainly is very pretty; that is, to any one 
who admires that style, which I am sure no 
gentleman would do, and which I am very sure 
no.engaged gentleman should do!”’ 

Marion was icily severe now, and Dare 
thought, as he looked at her cold, fair face, 
and thin, passionless lips, of another eager, 
eloquent face, where his words called such 
hot flushes—of other lips, so exquisite to sight, 
to touch. 

“Yes, you are right, Marion—you are right 
pretty generally,’ he drawled out, graciously, 
indifferently. ‘A fellow would be a fool to 
waste his time making love to a kitchen beauty 
simply because she was a beauty, when he 
thereby missed his chance of being entertained 
by—you, for instance.” 

And so witching was this fellow’s manner as 
he said it, and looked it, that this girl really 
believed he loved her, and not her fortune. 

Her face flushed a trifle as he spoke, and she 
leaned toward him, appealingly. 

‘Then promise me, Dare—promise me you 
will not even look at her again; not because 
I am jealous of such a common creature as she, 
but because I want to be sure of the man to 
whom I am engaged.” 

He threw her a kiss, and laughed. 

“Consider yourself promised, my dearest, 
although what possible interest I can have in 
such a ‘common creature,’ as you truly say 
she is, I cannot tell. If I have ever spoken to 
her, it has been merely a pastime— ; 
doubt whether or not I have ever exchanged 
five words with her.”’ 

And then, just as he and Miss Thorne went 
down the steps for a leisurely promenade under 
the shade of the trees, Kate Chester turned 
staggering away from the vine-screened kitchen 
ieie, her face white and drawn with a pain 
she had never felt before—a pain that comes 


s 





to a loving, trusting woman, when she learns 
how false, how base, her lover can be. 

Several hours later, while Mr. Dare Verner 
was waiting impatiently by the carriage 
entrance—waiting and wondering why Katie 
did not come to the tryst to which she had 
agreed so shyly—Kate was sitting in her little 
bed-room under the eaves, her bright golden 
head bowed in the starlight, her face pale and 
piteously calm, her tearless eyes full of un- 
restful shadows, as she realized how ruinous 
ea been her very first venture on the sea of 

love, 

And at the same time, downstairs in the 
guests’ parlour, there was a flutter of delight- 
ful excitement over the unexpected arrival of 
Mr. Beaufort, another wealthy member of the 
Thorne family—a distant cousin of Marion’s, of 
whom she never tired talking—whose appear- 
ance, possessions, and manner had been dis- 
cus among the little circle at Barfield 
House until the sudden advent of the original 

enius, on his way to the Lake District, where 
e was to join the Moretons. 

“You can never tell how glad I am you took 
us in your way, Horace,’’ Marion said, almost 
enthusiastically, an hour or so later, when— 
Dare Verner having returned, half vexed, quite 
disappointed—the entire party were gathered 
on the piazza. 

Mr. Horace Beaufort laughed at his cousin’s 
unusual demonstration. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, Marion, that you 
are the only attraction ; although I admit you 
are a very delightful one. I am ona mission 
—a mission as romantic as was ever under- 
taken by knight of old. I am trying to find 
the heiress to the immense estates of the 
Moretons. Since old Jasper Moreton died, a 
few months ago, his widow, who is childless, 
has determined to adopt her husband’s sister’s 
child, between whose parents, while they were 
living, and old Mr. Moreton, while he was 
living, was a deadly estrangement. But old 
Mrs. Moreton is big-souled and generous- 
hearted. She is lonely, and often ill, and she 
wants to find Kate Chester—that’s her name.”’ 

Dare gave a little exclamation, that was 
echoed by Mrs. Barfield incredulously. 

“Kate Chester? There’s a Kate Chester 
living with me—a sweet, pretty, well-bred, 
intelligent girl; and if I’ve said it once, I’ve 
said it a dozen times, that she never was cut 
out for anything but a lady. I do wonder if it 
can be the same one you are looking for?’’ 

Marion Thorne’s eyes were fixed on Dare’s 
face. This Kate, who had charmed with- 
out her money, as she very well knew, despite 
her lord and master’s asseverations to the con- 
trary, would doubtless prove a formidable rival 
now, when so richly dowered, when so far be- 
yond herself in the golden scale. 

“Why, itis quitea romance! Dogoand find 
her, dear Mrs. Barfield, and let us see if she be 
the one. How can you tell, Horace? Dare, 
oo describe the interesting young lady. 

re are acquainted with her better than any 
of us.” 

If Marion meant her shaft to be sarcasm- 
tipped, she certainly failed, as Mr. Verner had 
accompanied Mrs. Barfield on her search for 
Kate ; for in that one second he had gras 
the situation, and fully made up his mind that 
2 would marry the heiress, and Marion might 
care or not, as she pleased. 

While Miss Thorne, annoyed and vexed by 
her lover’s evident interest, made up her mind 
that since Mr. Dare Verner was so easily in- 
fatuated with a pretty face without the fortune, 
there was not much use in her trying to keep 
him at her side, when to that fascinating face 
was added such fairy gifts as fortune and social 

ition ; and that she would not be humiliated 

y being jilted, but would give Dare Verner his 

congé, and deliberate!y set to work to marry 

her cousin, Horace Beaufort, and thereby unite 
the two fortunes. 

It was a curious condition of affairs, which 
Fate was ordering to suit herself, and in whose 
hands Kate Chester was the instrument for the 
straightening of all the tangled threads. 

Dare Verner met her in the hall, He had 
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just seen Mrs. Barfteld going up the stairs after 
her by the other flight.” - 

** Katie, I want ‘you. 
dear——”’ 

Then he stopped before her angry white face 
and haughty eyes. 

“ Miss Chéster, if you please, sir, for all ‘I 
am nothing but a ‘common creature,’ a ‘ ser- 
vant in Mrs: Barfield’s kitchen,’ with whom 
to exchange ‘@ word,’ whether “five or fifty,’ 
is simply a ‘pastime.’ Remember ‘to’ lower 
your voice the next time you discus! your 
affaits with the ‘lady’ to whom~you are en- 
gag Lae 

He understood it all now; saw at g. glance 
why she had failed lim. 

* But listen only.a moment, Ka—” ' 

She crested her head proudly,.as though, she 
were the ‘daughter of a hundred earls.” 

“ Not a second—not one word,!.”’ 

Then she went on, and, a moment later,Mrs. 


Come here, ‘Katie, 


Barfield met her, and brought, Horace..Bean- |. 


fort to her_in. the library. 
* _ _ - = 


It was just.a year afterward thatthe fashion- 
able world was delighted by cards to thewedding 
of Miss ‘Katherine Moreton and Mr, Horace 
Beaufort—all but Marion Thorne, who, when 
she had dismissed her lover’ in cold hdutenr, 
had found she was fated to fail to-win Beaufort 
—all but Dare Verner, who, despised by one 
woman, and jilted by another, was about as 
miserable as any man could be; and yet as 
justly miserable as such a man ought to he: 

Cc 


M, 








A oe ener er is claime a eee by a 
new 1¢ process an indeli ikeness 
of any object can be produced on the human 
cuticle, and that, unlike the barbarous method 
of tattooing, the mew discovery is rapid, ac- 
curate; cheap, and painless. ‘The idea, for 
instance,’’ says one who is interested in making 
the operation popular, “of having with one an 
indelible imprint on the person of any-object 
of affection; a dear relative, a favourite ‘horse, 
dog, bird, or eat, is certainly.a very pleasi 
one. Indeed, to those withont sentimenta 
feelings sach a discovery would prove.of in- 
terest..as affording a chance to carry con- 
stantly with them a reminder of:their worldly 
goods, their houses, lands, ships, or other pro- 
perty.” 

Srroes any Srocxrncs,— Never were these use- 
fal articles of the toilet ‘more duinty and taste- 
ful, In hose, the effect of Ince-work issimulated 
in novelty by an overweaving ¢; white or light 
tint on a @ark, solid colour in litte thread hose. 
Elaborate lace fronts are only occasionally 
seen, as the rage for this style: is dying out, 
and surely nothing is better adapte “to dis- 

lay the fo phe of a well-formed foot than a 

e, elastic plain hose. It'is not astonishing 
then that the rage for black in piain or ribbed 
silk should be greater than ever. “For house 
and evening wear, with whatever colour of 
costume, black is considered en regle. If other 
colours are preferred, the plain hose in shades 
to match the leading colour of the dress is in 
good taste. Some of the shades are rose, 
rosewood, mahogany, solitaire, variations in 
red and brown, in bronze, Florentine, migno- 
nette colour, and in blues, cadet; marine, elec- 
tric are seen. Elegant shoes matte to match 
the materials of dresses aro Iuxuriés in which 
some of the fashionables indulge, and bronze 
leather boots, black foxed alligator and patent 
leather, with alligator tops, are among the 
novelties. There is a great variety of styles in 
bedroom -slippers, including red leather, alli- 


"At last ‘he - 


FAOCETIA. 


* Yes,” said she, with tears in her eyes, “in 
his qualities of ‘head and heart dear George is 
always the same,” Then, after a moment's 
lay into dreamland, she added, “He is so 
soft-hearted, dear fellow.” 


Two young city ladies inthe’ country were 


standing by the side of a wide ditch, which 


they didn’t knowhow'to cross. TDhey appealed 


‘to «boy who was coming aleng the road for 


help, whereupon he pointed behind them: with 
a startled air, and yelled, “\Gnakes!” The 
young ladies each erossed the ditch at a single 
bound. id 
He ‘had turned and twisted in ‘his seat*for 
a Bt) tering #0 ¢ Ay mg 
pre on the young ady who sat behin . 
asked, 
Ohatham ?” **T don’t know, sir,” she 


Does this train stop at |’ of 


“How do you like me now?” asked a belle 
of her spousé,:as 6he saile@ into' the room with 
her long train sweeping behind her. “ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ to tell the truth, it is impossible for 
me to like you any longer.” 

Recext conversation near, Kensi - 
dens. <A,;: ‘‘Is the baron: at home?” 2 
“No, he sends; word to you that he has just 

.gone out,” .A.: “Good ! Give the baron .my 
compliments, and say I didn’t,call.” 

Ax early lesson in att: While vi 
‘Milo to‘her little daughter. 
mamma,” remarked the child, “what did they 
cut her arms off for?” “ Because she -was 
always sucking her thamb, my child.” 


lied, adding, “But I hope so, if you'think |*"- 


of getting out there.” 


A coupue of Society belles were conversing 
about one thing and another, a. few i 
ago, When one of them said; “Oh, I forgot to 
tell you that Colonel Bimpeshyphenel. me _ his 
band,’’ “You don’t sayso: ‘Why, the fellow 
must be a monkey.” “ What do'you mean by 
calling him. a monkey, or; a:-baboon, or an 
ape?” ‘‘Well, I have heard. of his offering 
his hand to three other ladies beside yourself, 
so he must have four hands, I believe he.is 
trying to play # four-handed game.” 

Mas, Lovsrtowers (from:her window, to 
new maid-servant, who is at work in the gar- 
den)—“ What are you doingin the petunia bed, 
Norah?” “Shure; Pm a 
carrots, 'm; an’ I’ll have it all wed in a-mianit, 
’m.” 
s?” “Faith dam)’’m. 
They smells jist like tame carrots, ‘m; an’ I 
swells ivery wamsoon’s I pulls it up, m.””” 

“T‘wish I was on a desert island f***ex- 
claimed Mrs. A., ‘who had ‘been ‘annoyed by 

asiping neighbours ; “I wish ‘I. was ‘on ‘a 
Revert i where there wouldn’t be anybody 
totalk about you.” “But, my dear,” replied 
Mr. A., “you must remember that there 
wouldn't be-anybody to talk abéut, either.” 
Mrs. A. taid shehadn’t thought of that, and 
conclided that a desert island might not be so 
pleasant, after all, cangen the 


Surrortep py Eyience.—‘'Gessler?. Who 
was Gessler?”’ said Mrs. Beckram to her hus- 
band. ‘He was a tyrant, my dear, and alsoa 
life-insurance egent.’’ ‘What do you mean by 
such nonsense?’ ‘‘ There is no nonsense about 
it, Mrs. Beckram, I assure you. Does: not 
William Tell say. to:Gessler.in the third -act, 
‘Ha, tyrant, hast thou not given. me assurance 
of my life?’ Your busband, madam, never 
makes a statement that he is not prepared to 
support by documentary evidence.” ‘ 

A Geran has invented a safe that, on its 
lock being tampered with, ‘throws its 
doors, seizes and drags and locks in- the 
burglar, and handcuffs atid holds him in readi- 
ness to be conducted to the police-court in the 
morning. The Yankee is omy | with 
a set of books for the use of county . 
which, as soon as a fraudulent entry is made 
in them, will, by means of # clever electrical 
en sound an alarm on the court-house 
bell. 


Mr. Rineiz met,the son.of an.old aequaint- 
ance he had not seen for some years, and, of 


course, asked many questions about the folks, 


“ How’s your father?” 
‘*He’s well, thank you.” 


‘Are you sure that you know|the weeds | 
| from the young 


with the result 

to the dyer with a pi 

‘asked to have it d white, But the dyer 
‘answered : “A pieos of cloth is like a'man’s 
“reputation : it can be dyed black, but it cannot 
be made white again.” 


“Great Casagt” exclaimed a man, ges 
day, when he met a friend -whose vest 
coat looked as though he had been hugging 
hogshead of lard ; “ what's the matter 

your clothes?” ‘The unfortanate man smiled 
a. sickly grip, as he replied, in a hoarse whis- 
per, “I tried to carve a fowl for the first time 
n my lifeJastevening.” 


‘A staravarr politician, who was not 
-with the le in power, met-one of his luke- 
“warm ‘friends ‘who hada good 
in the prefecture of the’ Seine, “I ‘have 
given in my ion,” -he'said to « ’ 
*tand Lhope that will: also give : a 
The lukewatn politician, after @  moment’s 
reflection, replied: “Thank ‘you; yours ‘is 
sufficient.” ' 





A ‘woman's smile is ‘thus described in an 
Hawaiian romance: “‘ Her rich, Shanta. 12 do 
and there flashed by emt landscape Tows 
of ‘beautifal white, h, Slowly her mouth 
opened ‘wider and wider. 
dimples in her branze cheeks. B 
the'sunbeams in her 
‘ darting through es nes of an Owens vid 
“bough, inate e deep cav 

ten mr into view the Mes of her, 
head, Then, seeing us gaze intently upon her 
she shut her jaw and darkness fell upen the 
scene,” 


HIS WIFE: WAS DEAD. 


A convicr at a French penal settlement, 
who was undergoing a life sentence, desired 
to marry ® female convict, such marriages 
‘being of common occurrence. The governor 
of the colony had no objection, but the: priest 
proceeded to cross-examine the prisoner. 

“Did you not marry in France?” asked the 
clergyman, 

“ es,” 

“ And your wife is dead ?”’ 

“ She is.” 

“Have you any documents to show that 
she is dead?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Then I must refuse to marry you. You 
must bring some proof of the death of your 
wife.” 


grew the 

iter danced 
res until a stray ray, 
oli 


‘There was a pause, during which the pro- 


ator skin, in both black and natural colours ; 

rouze and yellow kid, French kid, seamless 
Oxford ties, now worn with black stockings 
and neat kid-top shoes, will be popular for 
street wear during the summer. The prevail- 
ing style of slipper for toilet and working “use 
is the perfectly plain fine black kid, but those 
tied with a broad ribbon how at the ankle are 
quite pretty and popular, 


‘* And your mother ?” 

“Quite well, too.” 

* And your Aunt Mary?” 

* Aunt Mary’s dead.” ‘ 

“ You don’t say. so? When did.shedie?” | 

Oh, she’s been dead a long time ”—then he! 
scratched his head a minute in deen thought— 
au lemme see,’she’s been dead longer than 
: ai ” 


spective bride looked at the anxious, wo -be 
‘groom. Finally he said,— hn 
“¢T can prove that my former wife ia dead,” 
‘© How can you prove it?” 
‘was sent here for having killed her !” 
Pag bride ne, vem notwi ne Pos- 
sibly she may have been sen e. 
Seated having murdered her iinsbande At 
any rate, they were a well- ceuple, 
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SOCTETY, 


The thirty-ninth birthday ‘of the Duke of 
Edinburgh .was célebrated on the 6th inst,, at 
Windsor, the-bells of St,.George’s \Chapel:aud 
the parish church ringing ‘merrily, while Royal 
salutes | were: also: fired: inwhonour of the o¢ca- 
sion. The band of the 1st’ Colstream Guards, 
which served as. the Queen’s Guard, yayee a 
selection of music..in the.courtyard of Bt. 
Jdames’s Palace, 


Te Queen has purchased the two Sedan 
chairs,. formerly the property. of Queen 
Charlotte, which where to‘have been included 
in fhe sale of ‘the effects of Princess: Mary of 
Cambridge and thé Duke of Teck. 


Princess Dotcorouxt, the morganatic widow | 


g of taking.« castle 


of the late Czar, is thinkiz 
ain of Russia takes 


on LakeComo, The E 
no interest in her where: 

Tux Duchess of Cambridge celebrated ‘her 
eighty-sixth birthday at St. James’s the other 
day. - The band the Coldstream Guards 
serenaded Her Royal Highnéss ‘early in ‘the 
morning, according to their annual custom, 
this regiment having been commanded by her 
late husband. : 


Mas, Lanerry is.coming over here for a few 
months, and will make a brief a tour, 
commencing at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
ne , peal 18th. are, SNe will 

re have an opportunity of seeing whether 
as an actress she has: improved, . 

A cORRESPONDENT of: &' pene eg Peat 
not 
Is who ride in Rotten 
Row by. having..t necks hidden in all- 
round choking collars, which cause ‘their 
chins, he says, 'to stick out'and their noses 
to be disdainfully elevated. There is a. part 
of their fair faces between which might, at 

least, receive his laudation and his longing. 


Mk. Pamte Berrsronp‘Hors, eldest son of 


Gener. 

married in St;,Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, 
chioness of Salisbury and Viscount Cranborne 
the Right Hon. A. J. Beresford-Hope, M.P., 
and Miss Berésford-Hope, and other distin- 
guished guests, were present, “ 


A BRILLIANT gathering assembled ‘at Haston 
Dodge, Duumow, on the occasion of the bazaar 
promoted by Lord@and Lady Brooke,.in aid of 
the fand to defray the debt incurred by the 
erection of schools for Gréat Easton. Lord 
Brooke opened the bazaar, and Lady Brooke 
was indefatigable in the good-eause. Upwards 
of £200 was realised. DL Millicent’ St. 
Claire Erskine kept a.fishpond, similar to that 
at the South Kensington iféte, and for ‘the 
moderate charge of one ‘shilling “instructed 
amateur anglers in the art of fishing, with the 
certainty of getting a ‘*bite.” A concert was 
also given, the performers being Lady Brooke, 
Lady Millicent §t, Claire Erskine, Miss May- 
nard, Miss Rideout, and Mr. Harris. 


A very stylish wedding was that cf the Hon. 
Mary Emma Pitt, daughter .of- the late Lord 
and Lady Pitt Rivers, and late Lady in Waiting 
to the Queen, with the Rev. Philip Frank Eliot, 
Vicar. of Holy Trinity Church, Bournemouth, 
and Hon. Canon of Winchester Gathedral.. It 
took place on the 2nd inst., in the little country 
church near the residence of the Hon. Misses 
Pitt at Steepleton Iwerne, near. Blandford, 
Dorset. The bride, who was given away by 
her uncle, Earl Granville, was attired in a 
white satin dress, trimmed with Brussels lace, 
and had a Brussels lace veil with a wreath. of 
natural flowers. The bridesmaids—Lady Alice 
Osborne-and Lady Ada Osborne, daughters of 
the Duke and Duchess of Leeds—wore white 
am ae, trimmed with lace, and white hats 

m ° 


“Total, .1,500,000;000. The vario 
-are indicated by the following statement.:— 





STATISTICS. 
Frou the criminal statistics of the army at 


home, for the year 1882, .it appears that upon 


an — strength of some 90,000 non:com- 
missi officers and men, representing about; 
one-half of the army, there were not less:than 
8,319 courts-martial held and 131,434 minor 


punishments inflicted by order of commanding 
officers. ° e number ot fines for drunkenness’ 
—for the most‘part incladed a: the minor 


punishments—was 18,400. One of the most 
‘remarkable facts shown isthe great increase 
in the nambér of cases of penal servitude as 


-compared. with former years, and also in the 


namber of offences of magnitude:committed. 
Tae Wortn'’s Porviation.—The present 
population of the world, according to the 
estimates of competent statisticians, is given 
below: Asia,850,000,000; Europe,325,000,000; 
Africa, 210,000,000 ; North and South America, 
110,000,000; Australia and Polynesia, 5,000,000. 
us religions 


Buddhists, 450,000,000; Heathen, 247,000,000 ; 
Mohammedans, 235,000,000; Roman Catho. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ALways man needs-woman for his friend, 
He needs.her clearer vision, her subtler insight, 


her. softer.thought, her winged soul, her pure 


and tender-heart, Always woman needs man 
to be her friend. .She needs the vigour.of. his 
purpose, the ardour of his will, the calmer 
judgment, his braver force of action, _ his 
reverence and his devotion. 

To cut off the entail.of constitutional disease 
by avoiding whatever tends to-develop it, and 
cultivating whatever tends to repress it, is a 
task worthy the utmost efforts of every anxious 
parent and every wise physician. Perhaps, 
when the laws of heredity become’ more wisely 
understood, it will be accounted.a crime to 
neglect it. 


We see ourselves in the dim light of a brief 


earthly day, God. sees usin the radiance of 


eternity ; we ask-‘for that which will make.us 
comfortable but an hour, God gives us that 
which will enrich us for ever. We plan for 
time, God brushes aside our poor structure and 
lays for us, broad and deep, immortal founda- 


lies, 225,000,000; Protestants, 140,000,000; | tions, 


Brahmins, 110,000,000; astern Churches, 
85,000,000; and Jews, 8,000,000. Total, 
1,500,000,000. The prevailing religion in 
Europe and America is Christianity. The 
Buddhists are about as numerous as all the 
Christian sects combined, and their idolatrous 
worship is professed by the people of China, 
Siam, Bramab, Japan, and Thibet. Moham- 
medanism prevails in Turkey, Austria, Persia, 
and in portions of India, Asia-Minor and 


Egypt. 





GEMS. 


To discover a trtith and to separate it from 
a falsehood isan occupation worthy of the best 
intellect, and not unworthy of the best heart, 

SosER sense, self-possession and intelligent 
self-control are the safeguards of head and 
bens, and make a beautiful temple for the 
soul, 

Tue highest education is that which not 
only provides food for the pupil’s memory, but 
training for his ja t, discipline for his 
affections, =— or his conduct, and objects 
for his faith. 

Presznce of mind is greatly dependent on 
knowing what is best to be done under con- 
ditions of alarm or danger. If this knowledge 
is acquired, a very moderate amount of caer y 
and common sense will enable the persons to 
act with discretion and consequent safety in 
very trying circumstances. 





HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES, 


Dish For Dzssent.—-A dainty dish for des- 
sert is made: of three tablespoonfuls of peach 
or raspberry’ marmalade or jam, two ounces of 
fine bread crumbs, and two well-beaten eggs, 
a quarter .of « pound of sweet almonds, 
blanched and rubbed or pounded to a smooth 
paste, or they may be chopped ; beat an ounce 
of butter:till itis light.as cream, then stir,all 
these together, beating till mixed thoroughly ; 
then butter some small cups, and fill them 
two-thirds. fall with this mixture; bake for 
twenty minutes in a slow oven. 

Bosse anp Squeax,—Slices of cold roast or 
boiled beef are suitable for this dish; pepper, 
salt, and them. When done lay them on 
a hot plate to Grain free from the fat in°which 
they were fried. Have in readiness a good- 
sized cabbage, which has been boiled in two 
waters, Chop it small and put it into thefry- 
ing pan with some butter, pepper and 

, and stirring it well while it is frying. 
When done, and after it has been 
sprinkle over it a. little vin —a 


dished, 
; ; . 
cal 
in the centre of the dish, and arrange the 


very slight acid taste ; then 
meat round it, 





Tux land now owned bythe Suez Canal 
Company amounts to rather over six thousand 
acres, according to. a daily contemporary, and 
me, be roughly described as representing 2 

th on both sides about-as great as the 
Canal itself. In two places the width con- 
siderably increases, with a view to R ey 
Gand, " Oeigindliy « eoedhiongen quailty cf 

anal. yam arger quan: oO 
ground was conceded, but’ the company found 
the present space sufficient, and sold their 
rights *to the Hgyptian Government. This 
land was intended for buildings connected 
Sitoe ead fes-oetutenet s§ and gardens for the 
offic cultivation gms age e- 
vent. any encroachment of the sand. It is 
evident, therefore, that, though the present 
Canal might be widened within their own 

reperty, the company will hardly find space 
te ‘an entirély fresh water-way withont ob- 
taining further land, notwithstanding M. de 
Lesseps’ declarations to the contrary. Res- 
pecting such-schemes, the British project of a 
** Palestine’ Channél” is gaining shape, and 
engineers will shortly be sent out to make the 
requisite surveys. This plan pro to 
utilise the great ravine of the Jo as & 
marine highway between the Mediterrancan 
and the Red Sea. 

Waar Women Can Do.‘ Women,” said a 
successfal woman jeweller, “can do Cm ry | 
and everything now-a-days. When I first ha 
to earn my living I thought myself fortunate 
when I secured a place behind a mi "s 
counter. Well, I sold bonnets.for a year, and 
the store was closed, ‘Then I painted ture, 
if will believe it. It wasn’thard to learn, 
and I earned 50s. a week instead of 25s, 
But I soon quitted that for better employ- 
ment and was hired in a jewellery establish- 
ment. There I learned the trade, and I am as 
independent as you are.’’ Miss Dora Kinney, 
of Wild Cat, Ind., is the chief shepherdess 
of the Wabash. A’ few oe an ancle 
gave her an orphaned lamb to ° by hand, 
which she did Tena ny, and becoming so 
much interested in —_ usbandry she pro- 
cured a,mate for the lamb, and she now sporte 
a fold of twenty-eight old & and thirty- 
three lambs=-sixty-one in all, all from’ the first 
starting . Miss Kinney attends to her 
flocks altogether herself, both winter and 
summer, and now receives quite a handsome 
little income. from the ‘annual ‘sales of wool 
and mutton. .New occupations for women are 

eatly springing into being. The latest things 
ve 


: ' of are landsca’ patenting, bird- 
fanciers, architects, junk ers and pawn- 
‘brokers: Wonren do all these things now. In- 


deed, I’m afraid a bad time is coming. Women 
do so many kinds of work that the men will 
“ll-become “‘dudes.”’ The fine, idle creatures 
these days certaitly are not women. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T. M.—By consul the works of Byron, Long- 
fellow, Fae A, or Thonsou. you will find many selec- 
tions well suited for the intended purpose. 


8S. P.—A difference of ten years between the ages of a 
gentleman and lady should prove no objection to their 
m: , more especially when the former is but twenty- 
nine years old. 


Musicus.—1l. You have a —_ right to place the 
tsblet you mention in front P ons house. 2. The best 
weuld be the musical degree at University of London. 
Write to the Registrar of the University, Burlington 
Gardens, W., for a copy of regulations. 


L. B.—Either mode feguain, “T have drank,” or 
“ drunk ” is correct, the latter being in strict accordance 
les Drank” is used 


rules. 

of “drunk” for the sake of euphony, and ‘to 

— its connection with “drunk,” the adjective, less 
oO us, 


W. F. R.—It is not in good taste to wear rings outside 
hes wp Te do so suggests that the wearer is a little 
f of display, or else wears either too large rings or 
too small gloves; but it would be rash to pronounce 
a lady wan! in refinement simply on the ground that 
she makes a mistake in a single matter of taste. 


Amy M.—Your husband has what is called an estate 
of courtesy in your house, which is similar to what 
your ges of gone would ae & his — estate, if he 
owned any. But he. cannot our home, nor any 
Es of it, unless you give him Tegal consent and power 

lo 80. 


mapoecunian anion are = — The young 
8 untary explanation you e@ reason why 
she had come to the picnic after declining your invita- 
tion was sufficient to show that she acted in good faith, 
and that she did not wish to have you feel hart 
about it. ‘ 

Tom M.—The art of wood-engraving can only be ac- 
quired of e ce. It cannot be learned \by 
means req a great deal of practic:, and 
atthe same time a certainknowledge of the effects of 
light and shadow. About fottr years is required to 
learn the art, when under the tuition of an experienced 
engraver. 

W. R.—As a general rule all large establishments keep 
what_is known as.an ‘‘ office account.” In the case you 
mention the book-keeper’s salary must$be entered in 
the ‘‘Iabour account,” and not in the yg ve 5 ac- 
count,” ‘this latter used only for. entry 
of: expenses riot provided for in the ess 
routine. 


lL. B. N.—Drawings may be made on stone by several 
methods, such as etching, by means of crayons com- 
posed mainly of ‘tallow, wax, hard sek and shellac, 
and coloured by thé addition of lamipblack, or by tran:- 
ferring the’ n to the stone through the um of 
transfer-paper and transfer-ink. . To, give a full des- 
criptiyn ,of these various. processes ‘would occupy 
much Of our ‘valuable space.” ‘You caf, ‘how 
get all the desired information by referring’ to any 
encyclopedia. > mG rar . * 

M. A.—Theoretically, a,ball fired backwards, with an 


ais 


initial velocity of one mile per minute, from a train of f 


cars going at the rate of sixty milés per hour, should 
merely fall to the ground, and at the end of one minute 
after the shot was fired there would be one mile between 
the train and the ball. Of course in practice the re- 
sistance of the air, the fact that powder takes an’ ap- 
preciable time to explode,’ dnd other circumstances, 
might niodify this result. t 


L: D. 8.—The roar of thunder is often repeated and 
rolonged by echoes, especially in mountainous coun- 
es; but under ordinary citcumstances the ene 
tion is due to the fact that the discharge of ty 
passes thro a considerable 4 and that .the 
thunder uced in. the more t parts of the 
course takes longer: to reach the ear than that’ pro- 
duced nearer by. Thunder, which is merely the sound 
waves caused by the passage of the lightning, travels 
at the rate 6f about 332:metres,-or about 1,089 feet, 
per second. » eg } 
3 Frayx N.—Your letter reveals a degree of Selfishness 
and unfaithfulness of heart-on your part which renders 
you unworthy of the love A) A nae wonian. If, as you 
say, you love the woman who is trying to get a divorce 
from her present husband, and .can never love ‘body 
else, what business have yen to even think of ‘ping to 
renew your lover-like relations with the girl who very 
properly resented your impertinent letters'to her? You 
seem to need a tourse of severe moral training to fit 
~ _ playing a proper part in the domestic tions 
of life, 


Harry Letcesrer.—The following is said to be the 
** lan e of the hair” as indicating dispositions, 
characteristics, &c.: Straight, lank, stringy-looking 
hair indicates weakness and cowardice; curly hair 
denotes a quick temper; frizzy hair, set on one’s head 
as if each individual hair was ray to fight its neigh- 
bour, denotes coarseness ; black denotes tent 


resolution in accomplishing an object, also a 8 pre- |. 


disposition to avenge” wrongs and insults—real or 
fancied ; brown hair denotes fondness for life, a friendly 


disposition, ambition, earnestness of purpose, ca} y 
for business, reliability in friendship, tn eetgaation "es 


ever, | 


‘recommend shaving the head when’ the hair to | post: free; High 
4s. 6d. 





aubufn hair, inclined to curl or be are quick tem- | strong, and in order to make the distance 
—, = are given to resentinent and reves light- | mile and a half one fs obliged to ye A Ine 
po , inclined to redness, with a skin, isa above the lin, and swim in an oblique directign, which 
















































Cornelia D.—Your wisest course is to have 
explanation with the lady, and to off 

wishes sit, to sot her free from ay ¥ ; 
akes you at your wo! ou can only console you could interfere 

by refiseting that you could. gain z 3 _ wrould ‘be that tly 


by trying to | sence of 
keep her to a distasteful t, to forget | health of the city. It very 
your disappointment in work, society, ond ect cnleenn such action will Your be Ankoee: and it es yest e 


Carats B.—The principal countries the Pacifi . 
slope of South America are Chil aad: For, whe hate pert bade vipa cw ty Brienne 
been at war for several years and are now in a wretched ETHBRIDGE.—Ask the young lady, as soon as pos- 
state in almost e The whole country is | sible, whether she loves "enough 

subject to terrible eaéthanake which render life and wait for you until ce tn erpoommi 


a 
property insecure. It is also subject to droughts which and whether she accept and wear a ring as a token 
Pach up vegetation end cause the death of stock,and | of your eng If she 7A. ‘*yes,” and allows 
to floods which bring down such masses of rock, | you to put the on her hand, and if then you 
gravel, and earth from the mountains as sometimes no emotions the of which will make 
desolution over vast tracts of farming lands. an appropriate speech for the occasion, there would 


, , ; . be 

Litre May.—The “‘ truce of God” institution 
of the middle ages, designed to mi ate the violence of dietician rule 
private war by hibiting . hos from Thursday 
evening to S y. evening of each week, also during wes & me things. For instance, when your friend 
the entire season of Advent and Lent, and on certain have 


F 
: 
i 
i 
se 


festival days. “A truce of God was’introduced after the Cay. tm- 
great famine of 1028-30 by the Bishop of Aquitaine, and yi and if you think that your friend is still 
thence spread all over France, being extended by the for some such invitation, you can find an oppor- 


council of Clermont, and renewed by Calixtus If. at the | tunity to give it gracefully some time when the con 


‘council of Rheims in 1119. When the States of Euro comes rouid again to the interesting topic of 

began to assume a more°consolidated form, the truce Rt the baby. : ~ r 
God disappeared. , Any J.—It is impossible to answer your questions 
< + without knowing more of the circumstances than can be 
Lustmntyo 10 4 siownNoALs Hip Sareaban Segue wanes element ease 

‘ ‘ 
It was the time o' night when flow'rets sleep, eta! for w) cary ln at eg es Ey ¥ . 
And stately rides the moon on . ; anything which look like “‘ fi for ‘an invite. 
When scattered trees a death-like ce keep, tion.” ‘In this case if you can givé the ay 
And liquid light o’er all doth lie. tunity of withdrawing the invitation you ia do so. 
These civtd.o. lady in bh ateden emee Jenny Joves.—l. Titles’ of -respect are—Mr., trom 
Or else it was a statue, sure _ Wiu0g rote < Ett from front Mistress 5 ae Es, Pe. ot 
’ re, “ 


T cannot tell, nor if she came to t . + 58q., Tro 
The round, swift-rolling moon ‘withgaspect pure. = yeh 3 i 4 - de te tenben tha het A 


Y ; the 
But while she stood, all clothed in misty white roe epplied og Log ook maim “Thus, in 
Pe the moveeme | satel; slistenad, fot ‘ < Jobn Smith, ‘do not a: r..Johu' Smith 
With flutes, and while he sang she listened. Smith, on Pie atevtid' oor) Att to 
Geekery Sropievs Harry.—t. It is more difficult to 
Se Veta dn nos seven inurl gale = rudiment of Hebrew than thoes of Latin or Great, but 
Touched with the music's melancholy tale, ‘eee fo aafain to a knowledge ot Hebrew, 
Seemed breathing marble thafdid'shine ©. ~ among scholars, “teas tlhe tips should bo meade to 
; - : : secure a> knowledge, ‘of Greék Latin. 
More wonderful and strange in the dlear light reason of is that the range of Bawa Titenture te 
Aad lustrous magic of her eyes. - , com| vely small: pe Manon d it to form { 
The nightingale sang on, of lost delight— a on the subject have the Greek 
* Melting the woods’ with plaintive cries. language to be the feet ect instrument ever in- é 
O28 30° $9.5 vented for the expression ought. 2. Hebrew is less 
She listened stl, and when he stayod-his ong, inteoted than Greek or Lasta, * ' 
her ; ; ~ ee d i 
tering -drop forth did Grace M.—-You are ’ Papered yeneers have come 
Its.tremulous pathway from the passionate throng . A ne 
‘Of billows sell fast within *e a im ‘veing yet L the extension 


industry 
te 0. T. D. wonderful, process of cutting. .The mechanism cuts the 
Omar.—l. For lish speaking le English is uartered, > ; C 
wer Grantee eens (Ce GRae | eeraeene matron ee ee 2s 
aw ‘or e c8, & 
might find it stiff, but it is exactly d to express jojo 7 a cecal reree, peeared on a mata Re 
th ts and_emotions,. 2, Your sentence means: | frame— entire’ ‘cutting , 
N , by Hercules, is so feeble, that it should | thirty tons. ‘Thé veneers roll 
Seg of Seas S'leay oR Oe Sl lution, of from - onb- ¢ 
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D. R.—1. Music written by Strauss, Wagner, Von and length of the hn. : j 
: awe y tion of either the le food in 
Suppé, Sullivan, Balfe, or eae nag, ne popular r fwotald ‘toe altiner! erctcen'de tele ai 


——- hy ballads ae mae which are | like wedge. The sheets are backed with paper. 


music, 
much admired by the majorit; ip Boom ng The works 
of no —— composer‘ are what might be atrictly 
termed onable, although at the present day light 
opera holds a high position. 2. Your handwriting is bh 
pny od cna tates that the hair t thi wan Quarterly One s 7 Big! foot 

. J. 3.—1. 8 grows at the 3 or Shilling ‘htpence. 
rate of about one-half inch per month, but this is pro- aie . 5 ie , 
bably only the.average rate, and may not_ be cor: for 3 . 
all cases. 2. There would not be any greater advantage Aut Back Noises, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
ta aligving every day Sor 86s dag Shas S2 Seeeg onns, and may be had of all booksellers, ' 








If you pursue the first course your hair will only be one . 

thisd of an inch long at the end of month, instead of ayy: 

one-half inch. In fact, although many authorities NOTICE.— 252, Now Ready, Sixpence ; 
Also Vol. XL, ound in cloth, 


Se ee ea ? 
so. A of an. van gained ving 
ee ce Ae Phe facility given ta beep the scalp cool and : 
clean. 5 « Att LEtrers To BE ADDRESSED TO THE Epiror cr 
Frep H. M-Leander was a youth of Abydos, who | “2#® Loxpow, Reaves,” 834, Strand, W.C. 

was much attached to Hero, a beautiful priestess of 
Venus a ges bewy = Shawn Seb. Halles fit We cannot undertake to ret jected Manu- 

















Lean: 
The is told in two of Ovid's ‘‘ Heroides,” and also the at Strand 
a’ ‘ y 

story wo ig Hatem 834, 








the hair is fine ; very fine hair indicates‘ an even dispo- 
sition, a to forgive, with a desire to add to the 
happiness of others; persons with fine light-brown or 





M Greek culty of og a ow phenber end Krivose 
the feat or tram the fact that thé. current is vexy Mitord Lane, Strand. ~ wane Wh 
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